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H With this issue, the Journal becomes the exclusive 
channel for monthly audio-visual evaluations and infor- 
mation gathered by the Department of Audio-Visual and 
Broadcast Education of the National Council of Churches. 
Formerly available only to members of the Visual Edu- 
cation Fellowship, this material now will be integrated 
with our coverage of the total religious education field. 

By January, the A-V section will reach an average of 
four pages an issue. Pages will be added to the Journal 
to make possible this additional service without limiting 
the regular features. Included in these new columns 
will be evaluations of current, church-related motion 
pictures, filmstrips, slides, and recordings as well as news 
and helpful articles from the A-V “world.” Occasional 
reviews of theatrical films with religious significance will 
appear prior to or at least concurrently with general 
release in local theaters. 


The next special issue—audio-visuals 


H One might think that with the many books and articles 
published on how to use audio-visual materials, every- 
one working in Christian education would by this time 
be making regular use of them. Yet only a small per- 
centage of church school teachers know how to use 
audio-visuals. Many new teachers accept their assign- 
ments each year without previous training. Few of them 
have a mechanical “sixth sense’ which prepares them to 
use projectors, record players, and tape recorders without 
training. The integration of audio-visuals into the edu- 
cational program appears to them as an impossible task, 
rather than an aid to teaching. Even the teachers with 
experience have not all been reached by the guides 
presently available and are, consequently, failing to make 
the best use of audio-visual aids. 

Because of these facts, the editorial board of the 
Journal has decided that a special issue is needed on 
“How to Use Audio-Visuals in Christian Education.” It 
is being prepared with the help of the Department of 
Audio-Visual and Broadcast Education of the National 


@ CHRISTIAN EDUCATION WEEK, to be observed 
September 29 to October 6, is on the theme “Learn to 
Give—Give to Learn.” The materials, described in the 
June International Journal, page 9, were prepared by the 
Joint Department of Stewardship and Benevolence of the 
National Council of Churches. Of special interest is the 
stewardship motion picture, “The Split-Level Family.” 
An outline of this movie, together with three supporting 
articles, appeared in the July-August Journal. Reprints 
are available from the Department of Stewardship. 

- There is a growing interest in this annual celebration 
of Christian education as churches discover the benefits 
of it. The period provides an excellent opportunity not 
only to install the teachers and officers of the church 
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Look for more audio-visual services 


Probably the most helpful aspect of the new A-V 
section will be the current evaluations. Made by a na- 
tionwide network of interdenominational committees, 
these comprehensive analyses are the result of thousands 
of volunteer hours given annually by hundreds of 
ministers, directors of religious education, teachers, lead- 
ers and others. They meet at least once a month under 
the sponsorship of local councils of churches and ac- 
credited graduate schools cooperating with the Depart- _ 
ment. : 

Though the Journal pages will carry more than 150 of 
these reviews in one year, users of audio-visuals will 
want to consult the Audio-Visual Resource Guide, bien- 
nial composite of classified evaluations, covering over 
2400 materials. For information concerning it, write the 
Department of AVBE, 257 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, 
N.Y. 


Council of Churches and will appear in November 1957. 
In this way, the basic information needed for the right 
use of audio-visuals in the church can be put into the 
hands of all Journal readers in a single month. The issue 
can be used for the next several years in training present 
and future teachers. 

This special issue will not supplant the other publica- 
tions in the audio-visual field. Rather, it will lead to 
their greater use and will carry a list of such resources 
for further study. 

There will be articles on how to integrate audio-visuals 
in the curriculum, how to make preparations for a suc- 
cessful, smooth showing, how to administer the use of 
audio-visuals, and how to spend the audio-visual dollar. 
There will be an article on non-projected audio-visuals 
and another on significant results of recent research in 
the audio-visual field. In addition, there will be several 
short articles on how to use special equipment such as 
overhead and opaque projectors and tape recorders, and 
one on preparing for audio-visuals in a new building. 


Make use of Christian Education Week 


school for the year but also to interpret the place of 
Christian education in the life of the church. 

Many church people have little idea how much progress 
has been made in recent years in the development of 
curriculum materials, in methods of teaching, and in 
leadership education. The Christian Education Week 
observance need not be a trite repetition of generaliza- 
tions and pious platitudes about the teaching work of the 
church. A church can use the week to confront its 
people with new and interesting information about de- 
velopments in Christian education. A church which 
picks up new ideas, such as are given in the articles in 
the Journal just mentioned, can have an exciting and 
significant week. 


International Journal of Religious Education 
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IT WAS A ROW of maple trees which lined the path 
in a quaint mid-western town— 

just a row of trees. 

Under their arching canopy 

small children played their games, 

while students loitered hand in hand, 

bound for the campus and their work. 

Young mothers “rolled” their babes along this way, 
and eager shoppers passed them by 

while hurrying to the store. 


Sometimes we didn’t even notice them— 

the trees, that is. 

Our minds were well filled with other things— 
the happenings of former times, today’s hard task, 
tomorrow’s dream, bright and shining 

in its promise of some good that yet would come. 


But then again we saw the trees in their stately form. 
It may have been the fresh, fresh green 

their first new leaves were wearing in the wind; 

or shade, all cool and quiet, 

a shelter from the heat that pressed us down. 
Sometimes it was the radiance of fall, 

soon after the first biting frost 

had turned them russet, flecked with gold. 

And yet again, it may have been 

the tracery of graceful shadows cast upon the snow, 
when branches shorn of leaves reached up and out 
to meet the crisp, cold air. 


In moments such as these we thought of God, 

and even spoke his name aloud in praise. 

We felt our place in nature’s scheme of things 

and knew that we were not alone, 

or ever could be, really, as long as trees were there. 
We thought of God who made the earth, 

and called us to himself through beauty. 

Almost profligate, he was, in spreading it around 
for us to see, enjoy, and then to softly contemplate. 


There is a strange thing here, 

and yet perhaps it is not strange 

but only natural for those who think of Christ. 
God spoke to us through him, beneath these stately trees. 
Their beauty cried aloud of One 

who talked of growing things, 

and found in nature’s loveliness 

the heavenly Father’s hand. 

If heaven is his home, the earth his footstool too, 
then trees whose roots push deep into the soil 
bring messages of love, and Christ and prayer. 


In speaking of our Lord, the author-mystic of the Gospel 
said, “All things were made through him, 

and without him was not anything made that was made.” 
He felt it, too. 

The reality of nature and the character of Christ 

are bound together in the creative act of God 

which gave us suns and stars—and even trees, 
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by Charles M. LAYMON 


Editor of Adult Publications, 
Board of Education, The Methodist Church, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 


And here it is that Christians move beyond 

the scientific scale that measures distances in space, 
and classifies all living things 

according to their species and their kind. 

Yes, here it is for us that everything which grows 
becomes a parable of unseen truth, 

of values spiritual, 

and hopes eternal in the heart. 


We do not speak of nature, red in tooth and claw; 
instead we sing, “This is my Father’s world.” 

We sing it and believe it, too. That's why 

we watch the seasons in their ordered change, 

and know that we can count on God, 

as winter follows fall, 

and spring comes close behind with summer sure ahead. 


But how shall this be taught; 

how shall we guide a child to see 

this story as it lies within all growing things? 
Not just by precepts, certainly, 

or through some formal lessons printed on a page 
are such truths learned. 

These things are personal. 

They must be seen and felt, 

not preached about or memorized. 


A vase of flowers within a classroom’s space, 
some autumn leaves arranged upon an altar, 
or paintings hung upon the walls 
which take one out-of-doors, to look at them. 
But better still, an exploration in the fields, 

one taken hand in hand with friendly teachers 
who have seen, as Moses saw, the burning bush. 


These truths are born within the hearts of children, 
youth and grown-ups, too, 

through contact with the natural world, 

contact interpreted, that is, 

by those who look at life through Christ. 

Here lies the difference, and here, too, 

the call to teach as Jesus taught. 


The trees are growing still along the path. 

They are some older now; 

more girth around the trunk and broader in their spread. 
Their branches reach some higher toward the sky 

and seem to be more regal in their sway. 

They have outlived the days of many 

who have felt God’s presence in their strength, 

his beauty in their leafing, 

and his constancy as seasons come and go. 

These are the patriarchs which preach the Word. 


But there are saplings now to take their place, 

when storm and wind have brought them low. 

And there are other children who, observing them, 

will grow both strong and wise in future years. 

God hath not left himself without a witness on the earth 
—in Scripture, persons, and in trees, 


INGE have so many who need 


so much received so little. This was 
an opinion stated with passionate con- 
viction by older youth and young 
adults at a conference in Lake 
Geneva, Wisconsin.1 In speaking of 
their own experience in the church, 
they said that they had been “‘et 
down.” They pointed out that on the 
whole people who are eighteen 
through thirty-two stay away from 
church by the droves. At best they 
are reluctant to go. At their most 
candid they are suspicious of a church 
which since they have been toddlers 
has spent enormous amounts of time, 
money, and concern on them, and 
then has dropped them like hot po- 


The sixty or so young adults who 
attended the conference came from 
churches of all sizes and denomi- 
nations, from many parts of Can- 
ada and the United States. This va- 
riety of background made what the 
delegates had to say all the more im- 
pressive. They argued that good young 
adult programs in _ exceptional 
churches only prove the point against 
the record of most churches. 

Most churches have made no provi- 
sion for young adults. Where a group 
does exist, it is generally small and 
ineffective, something like a run-down 
high school group. In some commu- 
nities good groups could be made by 
drawing young adults from several 
churches. But who has the interest 
to make the first move? More often 


They grappled with a new idea 


Before anyone draws the hasty con- 
clusion that this was a hate-the- 
church week, let me quickly get 
started in another direction. Once the 
conference-goers stopped asking the 
question, “What does the church do 
for me?” or “What answers does the 
Christian faith have to my problems?” 
and listened to some authentic Chris- 
tian proclamation, something else be- 
gan to happen. 

On Wednesday evening three re- 
source people spoke briefly to the 
delegates. They said, “Why do you 
talk as if you and the church were 
separated? You are the church, in 
the church, a part of the church al- 
ready, not something separated from 


Young adults © 
have their say 


tatoes when they received their high 
school diplomas. 

The case these delegates developed 
against the church was even stronger 
when they indicated directly (and in- 
directly) that right now is the time 
when they need most help and re- 
ceive the least. As soon as they get 
married and have a child, of course, 
the church sees again that they are 
human beings. But during the time 
they are finding their niche in the 
working world and finding a wife 
or husband—namely, making two of 
the most important decisions of life— 
the church doesn’t know their name 
and apparently hasn’t the remotest 
|interest in them. One of the most out- 
| spoken delegates went ’way out on a 
‘limb and speculated, “I think the 
church is afraid of us.” 


‘THE North American Older-Youth- 
Young-Adult Conference was held at Con- 
ference Point Camp, Williams Bay, Wiscon- 
sin, in the summer of 1956. Sponsored by 
the National Council of Churches of Christ 
in America, the conference was attended 
by representative young adults and appro- 
priate staff personnel from interested de- 
nominations. The purpose of the meeting 
was to give young adults an opportunity to 
discuss frankly and thoroughly the nature 
of the church’s “young adult problem.” 
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than not, nobody. Here, they argue, 
is the root of the problem. Apparently 
nobody understands or cares. 

The next problem uncovered by the 


“young adults was the feeling that 


they were somehow out of or at least 
at odds with the church. No matter 
what the cause, here is something to 
ponder long and hard. For the first 
three days the conference was de- 
voted to drawing a profile of the young 
adult and his problems. A recurring 
theme in these discussions was the 
near pitiable refrain: look at our 
lonely, frustrated, problem-filled lives. 
What do you say? 

They really felt that the staff was 
in some way the church, which had 
something to say, while they were 
outside the church, waiting to have 
something said to them. Undoubtedly 
they have good reason to feel this 
way. The church has not included 
them as adult participants or recog- 
nized any obligation to help them 
realize how squarely they already are 
in the church. They have good rea- 
sons, too, for feeling that some of 
their problems are uniquely difficult. 
They are. 


by John R. FRY 


Associate Secretary, 

Department of Adult Curriculum, 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


the church. The answers you seek 
from someone else, someone older, or 
someone higher up, don’t come that 
way. They are in the Christian faith 
just as you are. You don’t have to 
battle your way through a door that’s 
already open.” (This is a dandy sen- 
tence stolen from Karl Barth.) 

Understood this way, they saw a 
brand new dimension of church life. 
They heard a new word, too. They 
were introduced to the term koinonia. 
“Wow!” summarizes their basic re- 
action. The church is a koinonia, not 
a bunch of people (mainly old). It is 
a community of the faithful who are 
joined together for worship and to 
live obedient lives. Because there is 
center to life, there is a community. 
And the main thing to say about this 
community (koinonia) is that love 
and trust really do happen. Here in 
this central place of our lives we are 
presented with the claims of Jesus 
Christ and here we respond. 

Put this way, the church looked 
pretty good to them as they talked 
almost all one night and the whole 
of the next day. Real talk. When old 
cliches about church, or the spiritual 
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side, or religion, were paraded into 
full view, these young adults, armed 
with a new and powerful understand- 
ing of their participation in the koi- 
nonia of Christ, had a field day. Some- 
thing had stimulated their thinking 
and aroused their interest. Young 
adults do not have to fight a battle 
with a church they already belong to 
and are deeply committed to. 


It was a positive experience 


A local church interested in some 
guidelines to follow might consider 
some interesting conclusions that seem 
to me to have grown out of the five- 
day conference. 

1. Young adults, when treated like 
adults and not like taller or richer 


Young adults need plenty of time to be together, doing what they most need to 


(a twenty-two-year-old school teach- 
er) sighed, “If only all these things 
could get settled—right now!” But 
beware. They don’t want answers 
shoved down their throats. And they 
don’t want answers that might have 
been good enough for grandma on 
a clear day. What this means is that 
groups cannot talk and talk without 
having something to talk about. Young 
adults cannot analyze and analyze 
without having some specific analytic 
tools. 

They do need—let’s say crave—a 
clear, fresh, provocative word that 
will start them rolling. For instance, 
fellowship is a poor word to use with 
them because it has so many old- 
timerish associations. But koinonia is 


do—cook hot dogs, talk, ride in cars, talk, plan, work, and talk some more. 


adolescents, respond like adults. They 
can think; they can act; they can get 
some place with responsibility. 
‘2. They should be called young 
adults. The term “older youth,” des- 
ignating the people from eighteen 
through twenty-three, and the term 
“voung adults,” designating people 
from twenty-three to, say, thirty-two, 
describe a schizophrenia that really 
doesn’t exist. As a working term it 
might be better to call all of them 
young adults. Though there is not 
unanimous agreement as to the use of 
the term “young adults,” these people 
really are that. They are facing adult 
responsibilities; they are paying taxes; 
they are driving their own automo- 
biles, buying their own clothes, fall- 
ing in love, getting married, and 
doing most of the things that we ordi- 
narily think of adults doing. 

3. They do not have answers to 


problems that they can accurately de-- 


scribe. They want answers. One girl 
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Clark and Clark 


a fine word. It is biblical, it is full of 
deeper meaning, and it is stimulating. 
It is something of an answer to them. 
Not handed down to them, it is some- 
thing they can work on, and discover. 

4, They need plenty of time to be 
together — simply to be together, 
doing things that befit their enormous 
vitality. Recreation should be consid- 
ered as an absolute must for young 
adults in any local church. No ruling 
body or stodgy pastor should look 
down a long nose at them for doing 
what they most need to do—cook hot 
dogs, talk, ride in cars (fast), talk, 
dance, sing, talk, plan, work, talk 
some more. 

5. They don’t especially want to be 
responsible leaders in the church. 
Neither does any other adult. But 
they can be responsible when they 
are challenged and properly trained. 
Where else can a local church find 
such a potential gold mine of talented 
leaders? Where else in a church group 


will you find so many people with 
time on their hands? If they are 
treated like adults they will, almost 
without exception, act like adults, 
taking many responsibilities in the 
church which they can handle well. 

6. In small communities, it is often 
best to get several local groups 
merged into one good-sized group. 
Peculiarly, young adults feel some 
safety in numbers, and, too, they like 
to do the things that ordinarily re- 
quire more than three or four people 
to be real fun. They generally will not 
do their own merging. If a more ma- 
ture adult in any of the related 
churches were to take the least ini- 
tiative, however, he would find an en- 
thusiastic response. 

7. Program should be the best that 
talent and money can provide. A far- 
sighted church will give as much for 
the continuing nurture and education 
of its young adults as it does for other 
age groups. Here are the parents of 
the immediate future. What is more 
important, here are live human beings 
who need to know and who want to 
know what discipleship really means. 
Cut-rate programs spun out of the 
hats of dry program committees just 
won’t do. When the programs are be- 
ing planned, here are the questions to 
ask: Who are the exciting people to 
bring to a group? Who are the people 
who really know something that they 
want to share and who will not lec- 
ture? What books are available that 
say something that young adults can 
understand? (These people can read 
and can think.) Above all, what 
leader in the local church, compas- 
sionate, brave, and somewhat skillful, 
is doing another job but should be 
doing this premium job? 

Organization and procedure are not 
difficult. Program is. Just what this 
program might consist of and how it 
might work in a number of small- 
church, medium-size church, and 
large-size church situations will be 
the focus of attention in a following 
article. 

Perhaps the most unusual thing 
about the conference was that “the 
church” took the time to listen while 
young adults had their say. And if 
the church does something, this will 
indeed be a remarkable step ahead in 
ministering to an important segment 
of the church and community too 
long neglected. 


NOTE: A second article, describing 
the marks of a good young adult pro- 
gram in the local church and how it 
can be set up, is planned to appear in 
the October issue of the Journal. 


Worship wit 


flakes, leaves, butterflies. It may be a 
model airplane covered with pasted-on 
drawings of class gifts which it pre- 
tends to carry from the children to 

new friends in a distant country. 
The “wrong” setting detracts from 
equal _ effectiveness. 
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junior children 


by Elizabeth ALLSTROM 


Specialist in the Christian education of children; 


A WORSHIP SERVICE for pri- 


maries or juniors is not something 
that begins abruptly on a signal from 
a person or a bell. Nor is it something 
that the leader puts together on the 
way to church or presents without 
previous thought or plan. 

It is not a period in which to prac- 
tice songs or to discuss Saturday’s 
birthday party. It is not an assembly, 
not an adult service in miniature, not 
an entertainment to which parents 
come to watch their children perform. 

The service is a period planned by 
the leader even more carefully and 
consciously than any class section. 
Its purpose is to help the child to 
know more of God, of God’s love for 
all people, of God’s plan for people, 
and to help him begin to relate him- 
self to people and to God. The ideas 
are purposely presented in the child’s 
language, simply, sincerely, directly, 
so the child not only understands 
them but in time also is increasingly 
able to make them his own and to 
direct his life by them. 

Each service has a unique pattern, 
developed in a particular way for a 
particular group for a particular day. 
Yet within each pattern there are 
the same qualities: variety, balance, 
relatedness, smoothness of sequence. 
There is a beginning in which the 
leader establishes a mood of friend- 
liness and at-homeness. There is a 
middle part in which he presents 
materials, both familiar and new, 
which stir imaginations and arouse 
emotions. There is a closing in which 
he gives a directive for commitment, 
or for action, or for renewed endeavor. 


The place and setting for worship 


There is usually an obvious space 
where the formal worship service will 
be held. This “may be either in a 


elassroom or in the assembly room or 
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chapel. It is advisable occasionally to 
look over the total space available 
to the department to see whether more 
suitable facilities are now available. 

Occasionally worship may be held in 

a different place for a single service 
only. In winter the children might go 
to the church parlor, sit on a carpeted 
floor in front of a burning fire, a 
lighted Christmas tree nearby, and 
worship through singing favorite 
carols. Or in spring they may move 
their chairs outside to the churchyard 
and discover for themselves the signs 
of the new season. Whatever the 
place, the children will observe 
definite rules for orderly entering 
and leaving. 
» The environment for children who 
jare learning to worship needs to be 
‘informal and homelike, interesting and 
‘pleasant. Both children and teachers 
remove their hats and coats before 
entering the worship place. The chairs 
are low enough so that the children’s 
feet touch the floor. The seating ar- 
rangement makes it possible for the 
leader and children to talk together 
easily. The windows are clean and 
the curtains attractive. The furniture 
is in good repair and is polished. 
There are well cared-for plants or 
flowers in attractive containers. The 
piano is in tune. 

In addition to these elementary 
considerations, the setting, if it is 
to be effective, also needs to be simple 
and dignified, worthy of the God they 
‘seek. There is an appropriate focus 
of interest, preferably of the chil- 
dren’s own work, that is changed 


‘from week to week. This may be a 


“mural”’—perhaps a painting of the 
seasons done on large pieces of paper 
and fastened to the wall. It may be 
a spatter-painting done on cloth. 
Oversize cut-out paper designs may be 
pinned against a dark cloth: snow- 


pocketbooks, papers, and offering 
baskets on the piano top; banners 
and posters on the wall; window sills 
overflowing with stacks of outdated 
lesson materials; chairs standing in 
crooked, uneven rows. An atmosphere 
of depression may come from bad 
lighting, dirty walls, uncared-for fur- 
niture, and a musical instrument that 
is out of tune. All these things in- 
dicate to the children that worship 
is rather a dingy affair. 

| A definite hindrance to worship 
may be the stereotyped “worship cen- 

ter” so often seen: a table or altar © 

bearing an open Bible, two candles, 

| a cross. These symbols have power 

\ when used with adults but in general 
are meaningless to children. To be 
avoided-also is the use of the same 
picture week after week, especially 
a too-familiar “head of Christ.” 


Materials for worship 


The leader of children’s worship, 
-if he searches for them, will find 
many channels through which he may 
guide the children in worship. Some, 
like most of those described below, 
he depends on because they are the 
obvious, and he uses them often. Yet 
he never uses them in the same way 
a second time for never does he have 
the identical situation or the identical 
group. 

Bible material is chosen because it 
“fits,” is appropriate, and is able to 
speak to the children in words and 
images they can understand—not be- 
cause it happens to be the leader’s 
favorite selection. When it is used 
often, the children soon learn it. Thus 
they join the great fellowship of wor- 
shipers in past ages for whom the 
same words also had meaning. 

Much understanding and thought 
need to go into the choice of both 
instrumental--music which will be 
listened to, and songs which will be 
sung. The opening music must estab- 
lish a mood for quiet thinking and 
personal preparation. Musie with a 
speedy tempo or marching rhythm has 
no place, though joyous music may ex- 
press a mood. Children’s worship al- 
ways deserves an instrument in tune 
and an accompanist who is competent 
and understanding. 

Stories are perhaps the worship 
leader’s most frequently used tool, 
and poetry, unfortunately, his least 
used. Stories, poems, talks, all need 
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to be carefully selected. They also 
should be freshly prepared for each 
service, even if they have been used 
before, so that with each use they may 
become new and meaningful. 

The children themselves may fur- 
nish the materials for worship. Their 
contributions may be creative, as a 
litany written by an individual or a 


class, a choral reading rehearsed by . 


a group, a dramatization, or a wall 
hanging or table arrangement used as 
a focus of worship. The most frequent 
form of participation by the children 
is through informal conversation. 
When children know that their ideas 
and thoughts are not only welcome 
but expected, and that the idea will 
be not only accepted but used, they 
respond happily and naturally. When 
children contribute to and plan for 
a service they not only understand 
it but make it theirs in a very special 
sense. 

Often visitors may be asked to take 
part in the worship service. Mis- 
sionaries, nationals from other coun- 
tries, neighborhood helpers, are 


_ usually interesting people in them- 


selves. When such a person is able 
to talk with the children in their own 
simple vocabulary and to think their 
thoughts with them, his contribution 
to their worship may well be of such 
significance as to change attitudes and 
lives. 


Some procedures in worship 

Silence is always directed, as when 
the leader says, “Let us be quiet now 
and think about one new friend we 
made during the summer vacation.” 
Or, “Now let’s plan in our minds a 
surprise we may do for someone in 
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our neighborhood this week.” Or, 
“Let’s each remember one sign we 
saw today that told us winter is 
on the way.” 

Children at first may be able to 
sustain the quiet for only a few 
seconds, but with frequent practice 
they may extend it to a full minute 
or longer. 

The money or other gifts for shar- 
ing “may be brought to the front by 
one member from each class. The 
leader or a child briefly comments 
on where the gifts will go and the 
purpose for which they will be used. 
It is important that every person who 
makes a contribution understands 
this information. The gifts are then 
dedicated with a song or prayer or 
both. 

In an informal worship period in 
the classroom, prayers are frequently 
spontaneous ahd arise from an ex- 
perience within the class session or 
at home. They may be voiced by the 
leader or by one of the children. 

In a more formal setting the leader 
usually voices the prayer, using short 
sentences to express the group’s feel- 
ings and thoughts. Stereotyped, rou- 
tine phrases or exhortations have no 
place in prayers for children. 

Sometimes the leader may suggest 
a series of prayer thoughts, pausing 
after each one for silent prayer by 
the group. Or the children may join 
in repeating a simple response aiter 
each prayer thought, as in a litany. 

A brief unison prayer may be ef- 
fective and meaningful at the close 
of the service when the group repeats 
together a familiar verse, as, “I was 
glad when they said to me, Let us go 
to the house of the Lord.” 

Unexpected opportunities for guid- 
ing children in worship, like those 
suggested below, may be neglected 
only because the leader does not rec- 
ognize them as suitable. Yet they and 
others of similar nature, when 
thoughtfully used, often contribute 
richness, reality, and immediacy to 
a.service: churchbells sounding in 
the distance; a bird song heard through 
the open window; shafts of sunlight 
making patterns on walls and floor; 
the wind howling outside; rain beat- 
ing against closed windows; tree 
branches crackling and bending with 
ice. 


The leader of worship 


Probably at one time or another 
almost every leader of children’s wor- 
ship has viewed the responsibility 
with misgivings, has questioned his 


The contributions may be brought to 
the front by a child and dedicated 


with a song or a prayer, or both. 
Eva Luoma 


“siasm for 


A focus of interest might be over- 


size snowflakes pinned to a cloth. 
Clark and Clark 


personal qualifications, has wished he 
might find a magic formula for im- 
proving both the service and his quali- 
fications. Already he has discovered 
that feeling at home with children, 
understanding their needs, guiding 
their religious growth is not a simple 
matter. 

Yet such a leader need not be dis- 
couraged for long. No “best” leader 
ever arrives ready-made with his 
101 talents polished and shining for 
immediate use. The “best” leader 
becomes best only— 

Because he knows God through 
private worship and through a life of 
prayer and service; 

Because he never stops learning, 
is always aware that the more he 
knows the more he ean share; 

Because he keeps his responsibility 
foremost in his mind, is therefore 
always finding help in unexpected 
places; 

Because he never hides his enthu- 
what he does, is always 
ready to give his best; and 

Because he multiplies 


his few 


“talents to become 101 by hard work, 


and over a long period of time, 
through reading, observation, guid- 
ance, experience, is no longer afraid 
of his own shortcomings. 

When the leader discovers that 
children catch his own attitudes and 
emotions, he forgets his tenseness and 
tries to be relaxed. He exchanges 
his nervousness for poise, stops his 
worry, and learns to be at ease. He 
is then proud and content in his ad- 
venture of bringing to the children he 
teaches a new awareness of God, a 
growing appreciation of the universe, 
and an awareness of their place in it. 
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For each of the past half dozen years 
the materials used by the United Chris- 
tian Youth Movement during Youth 
Week have been prepared by a differ- 
ent local youth council. Here is a de- 
scription of the task undertaken and 
successfully carried through by the 
youth council which wrote the materials 
to be used next January. The poster, 
post cards, worship services, plays, and 
manual are now available and are 
listed on the inside front cover of this 
issue. 


L, WAS IN THE SUMMER of 1955 
that the invitation came to the Mc- 
Pherson, Kansas, United Christian 
Youth Movement Council. Out of all 
the youth councils in the nation, these 
young people had been asked to pre- 
pare the materials for use by the 
Protestant youth of America during 
Youth Week 1958. At first the Mc- 
Pherson Council was hesitant about 
accepting. Could they, living in a 
midwestern city of only 8,000 persons, 
interpret the needs of all the youth of 
America and prepare materials for 
discussion and action by youth of 
many denominations and many com- 
munities? 

They asked me this question, since 
I was clergy advisor to the Youth 
Council. My answer was a strong 
affirmative. Of course they could! 
There are some things all young peo- 
ple have in common—faith, doubts, 
fears, problems, and the ever-present 
pressure of conflicting claims for their 
time and their loyalties. Having met 
with the UCYM Council on numerous 
occasions, I knew that they had some 
of the answers to their problems. Had 
they not established cells in which 
they, together with carefully selected 
leaders, had faced the deepest prob- 
lems of faith? Some of the problems 
had been satisfactorily solved; others 
needed. more probing. This opportu- 
nity of facing the spiritual needs of 
America’s youth would provide an- 
other means of digging deep. 
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Young people 


How the UCYM Council of McPherson, Kansas, prepared 
the materials to be used for Youth Week, 
January 26 to February 1, 1958 


Had they not, quite on their own, 
taken a census in their high school? 
Had they not been appalled by the 
number of unchurched youth in their 
own community? When they prepared 
themselves for evangelistic visiting 
and had confronted virtually every 
boy and girl in their school with the 
claims of the Gospel, I knew that they 
had the stuff required of those who 
would interpret faith for the future 
leaders of the Christian Church. 

They had accepted the invitation. 
Now, on a holiday in November, the 
thirty-five high school youth who 
represented their various churches on 
the UCYM Council were meeting all 
day to do the preliminary work on 
the materials. Miss Mary Ann Robin- 
son, Director of Christian Education 
in the Presbyterian Church and one 
of the advisors to the Council, was 
the resource person. 

Marilyn Bell, President, told the 
group that the theme for “their” 
Youth Week was the confession from 
Mark 9:24: “Lord, I believe; help thou 
mine unbelief.” 

Marilyn had been sent by the Coun- 
cil, with the financial assistance of 
the McPherson Ministerial Alliance, 
to the National Assembly at Lake 
Geneva. There she had gathered the 
thinking of the Assembly which had 
prompted the selection of the theme. 

She was saying: “Young people 
believe in Christ. They want to serve 
him, but there are many things that 
interfere. When we meet in our Fel- 
lowships we face varying opinions 
about how we should act as Chris- 
tians. Even all of the denominations 
do not agree. There are differences in 
the way we worship, differences in 
organization, and differences in what 
we believe. A!though there is a basic 
faith in Christ which we all profess, 
we know that in our daily lives it is 
difficult to know exactly what we are 
to be and how we are to act. The pur- 
pose of the materials we are to pre- 
pare is not to give the answers to our 
problems. It is to state the problems 
and to provide opportunities for dis- 
cussion of them. All of this is to be 
done in faith. We believe that Christ 


has the answers to our questions. Our 
poster should witness to that faith. 
Our worship services should empha- 
size the prayer, ‘Lord, help thou our 
unbelief.’ They should affirm our faith 
that the prayer will be answered.” 

When the preliminary discussion 
was done, smaller groups were organ- 
ized. One group worked on sugges- 
tions for the poster, while others be- 
gan to_plan the two worship services. 
A radio drama was to be written. The 
Manual for Youth Week was to be 
prepared. Because the youth of Mc- 
Pherson did not like to be “preached 
at,” one group was to develop plans 
for discussion periods which were to 
replace banquet speakers. 

In these smaller groups the vitality 
of youth groups in action came to full 
fruition. So did the relevancy of the 
theme! Unfamiliar with the hymnal 
used by the denomination in whose 
building they were meeting, several 
scurried to their own churches for the 
“sood hymns” they knew. Upon their 
return they were confronted with the 
discovery that most of the hymns they 
wanted to use were in all of the hym- 
nals—though in different order. The 
inevitable conclusion was finally 
reached. Our hymns are the heritage 
of the whole Church. They are the 
expressions of Christian faith and as- 
pirations. Doubts and fears, as well 
as faith, were expressed in these 
hymns. Men and women of many gen- 
erations had prayed the prayer, “Lord, 
I believe; help thou mine unbelief.” 
The task at hand was to relate the 
faith of the past to the needs of the 
present. Anyone who has sought to 
select exactly the “right” hymn knows 
the problem that was faced. 

The orders of worship, as finally 
submitted, are reflections of the ex- 
periences these youth had. Where do 
we begin? Why, with God, of course. 
We believe in a God who knows the 
plight of man. Thus, with confident 
and expectant faith we bring to him 
the concerns of our lives. We enter 
the sanctuary in this mood. We depart 
with our faith made stronger, with 
the assurance that as we take one 
step at a time with Christ we are pre- 
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By Donald W. ZIMMERMAN 


Director of Town and Country Church Work, 


Synod of Kansas, Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., 


McPherson, Kansas. 


pared for the next decision we must 
make. Of course, there were as many 
different experiences as there were 
people, but in essence this is what 
was learned by those whose responsi- 
bility it was to lead America in wor- 
ship on January 28 and February 4, 
1958. 

The group which was to prepare 
the problems for discussion periods 
began by listing the questions they 
would like to discuss. At first, the 
usual and more superficial questions 
were mentioned, but Miss Robinson 
did not intend that they should re- 
main on that level. Thus it was that 
when one young person remarked, 
“The Presbyterians believe in pre- 
destination,” she seized her oppor- 
tunity. “Now wait a minute! Do you 
know what Presbyterians mean by 
that?” 

The conversation which followed 
was lively. Perhaps one should say 
that it was loud. In any event, that 
discussion, and those which followed, 
afforded much opportunity for study 
of conflicting notions about faith and 
the dogmas which it postulates. The 
McPherson UCYM Council does not 
guarantee that all Youth Week ob- 
servances will feature such dynamic 
exchanges. The questions are there, 
however, for those who confess, 
“Lord, I believe; help thou mine un- 
belief.” 

At the close of the day it was ap- 
parent that much more work would 
be required. Two more days were 
spent together during the school term. 
Between each of these days individ- 
uals and small groups worked on the 
preliminary drafts of the various ma- 
terials to be included in the Youth 
Week Kit. Gradually the manuscripts 
took form. 

The radio skit seems to have been 
the most difficult project of all. Even 
the basic idea was changed at least 
once. The first draft was made up 
almost totally of bits of conversation 
attempted around a ping-pong table. 
Frequent rewriting was necessary be- 
fore the rhythmic sounds of the ball 
ceased to be the dominant theme of 
the production. Putting the deepest 
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their faith 


experiences of young life into the 
eleven-minute intensity of a drama 
is not easy. It was almost time for the 
materials to be forwarded to the Na- 
tional UCYM before John Matson and 
Bob Dell, both of whom had made 
spiritual pilgrimages of their own 
during the year, were able to distill 
into a few words the meaning of their 
theme. 

Perhaps the richest rewards came 
to the few who were responsible for 
the final editing of the project. Each 
morning for more than two weeks 
Marilyn Bell, Vena Catherine Wray, 
John Matson, Bob Dell, and occasion- 
ally a few others came to the church 
where Miss Robinson and I could 
work with them. It was early June. 
The dead-line was approaching. It 
was time to sum up the project. 

In preparation for this the advisors 
sat with the youth for long conver- 
sations. “I’ve come to the conclu- 
sion,” said Bob, “that much of our 
Fellowship program is going round in 
circles. We talk about whether young 
people should dance. We plan recrea- 
tion programs. Occasionally, as for 
example when we are discussing boy 
and girl relations, we move toward a 
more central circle. But when we talk 
about these things, we say the same 
things over again. We assume that we 
have a central faith. We never get to 
the question that is really central: 


DON’T DODGE THE QUESTION: 


‘What shall we do with Jesus?’” 

Then, Bob went to a room where 
he could draft a statement of his own. 
Upon his return he read what he had 
written. It was well done, but it was 
his own. It raised no questions. It 
simply stated his answers. Slowly, 
Bob crumpled the paper in his hand. 

“This reminds me,” I remarked, 
“of an interpretation of Acts 2:40. 
‘Save yourselves from this untoward 
generation, was the exhortation of 
Peter at the close of his sermon on the 
Day of Pentecost. That could mean,” 
I recalled, “ ‘Save yourselves from go- 
ing round in circles.’ Peter was calling 
for his listeners to get to the center 
of the matter, ‘What shall we do with 
Jesus?’” 

“T see it all now,” declared Bob. 
“As young Christians we cannot know 
all the answers, but we do know the 
Answer Man.” 

With this confession of faith he re- 
tired again and returned with the 
statement we were seeking. “Lord, 
help thou mine unbelief,’ was an 
answered prayer for us. 

It was in this spirit that the mate- 
rials were prepared and mailed. Those 
who use the materials will find Bob’s 
summation in the Manual. The prayer 
of the McPherson Council is that all 
who use them may find in Christ the 
answer to their needs in 1958—and 
always. 


“Should I make my child go to church 
school?” 


Answer it effectively with the reply of Randolph Crump Miller, a father and a pro- 
fessor of Christian education at Yale University Divinity School. This popular 
reprint of the International Journal is now available. You can distribute copies 
to all the parents in your church. 1-10 copies 10c each; 11-99 copies 5c each; 100 
or more copies 3c each. Remittance must accompany order to International Journal, 


Box 238, New York 10, N. Y. 


Also available a packet of scripts for the choral reading ‘Who Am I,’ interpreting 
the role and purpose of the church school and its teachers. Excellent for Christian 
Education Week. Complete packet with production notes and enough copies for 
choir and leader, only $1.00 (payment with order). Above address. 


\ i; hasn’t had the experience 


of being in a group where individual 
behavior got in the way of group 
progress? A member comes to a 
meeting with his own inner needs 
clamoring for attention to the point 
that he is unable even to be aware of 
the needs of others, much less to 
share in working for the purposes for 
which the group exists. Another 
member makes a suggestion; but in- 
stead of releasing the idea to let it 
become the property of the group, he 
identifies himself with it, defends it, 
and considers any criticism of it a 
personal criticism of him. Individuals 
thus get in the way of group growth. 

Each individual has the responsi- 
bility for getting himself out of the 
way of group growth and into con- 
structive relationship with his group. 
Each leader has the responsibility for 
helping each member of a_ group 
achieve satisfying and constructive 
group relationships. 

To each individual the problem 
comes, then, in a very direct and per- 
sonal way. How can I get myself suf- 
ficiently out of the way that God can 
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use me? How can I find a good bal- 
ance between satisfying my own 
needs and helping the group to ad- 
vance its purpose? How can I help 
others in the group learn how to get 
themselves out of the way of group 
growth? 

To suggest that I need to get my- 
self out of the way so that a group 
may grow is not to say that I should 
be colorless, withdrawn, or nonpar- 
ticipative. Instead, I most effectively 
get myself out of the way when I 
function as a responsible and skillful 
member of the group. The following 
suggestions help guide my behavior 
in group relationships: 

1. To get myself out of the way I 
must try to be natural and seek to 
help others to be natural. One of the 
common traps, especially in a group 
where one is a newcomer, is to try to 
give such a good picture of himself 
that everyone will be impressed. 
“Best foot forward” is good provided 
we don’t carry it to the extreme of 
implying a level that cannot be main- 
tained. It is helpful here to realize 
that God knows me and accepts me as 
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I am. His acceptance does not require 
pretense on my part. Because he ac- 
cepts me, I can accept myself as I am. 
And, accepting myself, I am better 
able to accept others—knowing that 
we may grow together. But if I don't 
get myself out of the way, I may try 
to overcome my feeling of insecurity 
by trying to impress others with 
my experience, my competence, my 
status, my degrees, my travels, and 
even the fame of certain of my rela- 
tives. 

2. Getting myself out of the way re- 
quires a certain venturing of myself 
in group relations. A trust in the 
group overcomes a tendency toward 
defensiveness or the building of a 
protective shell. I am blocked and 
the group is blocked if my concern is 
always to be “winning,” seeking to 
gain the esteem of others, or coming 
out victorious in any difference of 
opinion or conflict. This “venturing” 
means trusting others not only in their 
motives but in their ability to accept 
my honest mistakes. 

3. Getting myself out of the way re- 
quires sincere self-expression, both 
of ideas and feelings. This involves 
some things I must do and others I 
must not do. 

I must try to contribute ideas and 
information that are relevant to the 
discussion, even if they are incom- 
plete in my own thinking, for these 
can be built upon by others and ad- 
vance group understanding. I must 
expect that other people will see 
things differently and that some of 
my ideas and pet phrases will be 
“shot down.” 

I must not try to play to the gal- 
lery with long, polished statements, 
for these encourage mind-wandering. 
I ae not attack others covertly by 
attacking their ideas. I must not hide 
my true feelings. It is better that I 
give a frank, overt statement of how 
I feel—“this bothers me,” “I’m feel- 
ing real tension about this,” or even, 
“T’m feeling outright hostile’—than to 
try to avoid these feelings only to 
have them come out in threatening 
tones, sarcasm, or discourtesy. 

4. Getting myself out of the way 
means listening to others as persons 
and not simply as idea-producing ma- 
chines. I must listen—truly listen—so 
that the other knows he is being 
heard and can feel, “He understands 
me even though he disagrees with my 
ideas.” We expect our speech to con- 
vey idea content; it may also convey 
self-feeling content and express, how- 
ever unintentionally, “the condition 
of one’s soul.” Really to hear another 
requires listening on both the idea 
and feeling levels and seeking to re- 
spond to both. The idea level alone 
may result in intellectual exercises 
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that lack real Gonviction or agree- 
ment. 

5. Getting myself out of the way 
means learning to see difference as a 
source of enrichment rather than a 
threat, and working for a climate per- 
mitting and encouraging free expres- 
sion of differences. “I see it this way, 
but perhaps if I had your experience 
I'd see it differently, too,” is a way of 
supporting persons expressing un- 
popular views. It is non-judgmental 
without being neutral. 

Where I differ very strongly with 
another, it is fruitful for me to dem- 
onstrate my understanding of the 
other’s position by summarizing fairly 
and accurately what he has said be- 
fore I state my own opposing view. ° 
Dealing with difference in this fash- 
ion involves the faith that out of the 
collision of many ideas may come a 
new and more adequate vision of 
truth for each participant. This is dif- 
ferent from and, I believe, preferable 
to bringing into a meeting a set of 
preconceived and rigidly held views 
which must be defended at all costs. 

6. Getting myself out of the way 
means developing a way of working 
that seeks to understand and solve 
problems rather than creating or dis- 
placing one problem with another. 
The notion of problem solving quickly 
calls to mind the necessary function 
of initiating and supplying ideas. Pre- 
mium value is attached to the expres- 
sion of ideas since few solutions come 
without them. However, if every 
group member is constantly seeking 
to fulfill this function, progress is 
halted and new problems develop. 
Other important functions need to be 
fulfilled, such as clarifying, summa- 
rizing, facilitating and encouraging 
others to participate, supporting, test- 
ing for concensus, testing under- 
standing of consequences of a pro- 
posed decision, etc. Getting myself 
out of the way requires flexibility in 
fulfilling these functions when these 
are needed by the group. When these 
are absent from the group’s work it is 
as if some persons were missing from 
the discussion. 

7. Getting myself out of the way re- 
quires that I make contributions 
which are relevant to the particular 
phase of problem-solving on which 
the group is working at the time. 
These might be called problem iden- 
tification, getting alternative ideas, 
evaluating alternatives, decision about 
means, organizing a specific plan. If 
I make premature evaluations when 
idea-gathering is the group’s concern, 
I may find little attention being paid 
me and may even have some sensitive 
feeling because of it. It is important 
to realize that self-discipline and~ 
skill are required in being relevant 
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Getting myself out of the way means listening to other people as persons. It 
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means listening on both the idea and the feeling levels and responding to both. 
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to the task on which the group is 
working. If I don’t get myself out of 
the way, I will have no sense of the 
timeliness of my suggestions. 

8. Getting myself out of the way 
means realizing that an _ effective 
group needs to have a balance be- 
tween concern for its task and main- 
taining itself as a group. Both of these 
are important and necessary. A light 
touch, change of pace, a bit of humor 
may be needed at various times to 
provide release from tension or fa- 
tigue. Properly timed, these help the 
overall work of the group and their 
use may be the appropriate responsi- 
bility of any member. 

9. Getting myself out of the way 
involves the recognition that proper 
relationships advance the Kingdom 
of God. It will not do to have the no- 
tion, “Let’s get the job done—never 
mind what happens to the people in- 
volved.” The truth is that the job will 
not be done unless there is concern 
for persons. It is in person-to-person 
relationships, in the sense of being a 
part of one another, in knowing the 
other in such a way that I understand 
what it means to be in his shoes, that 
effective groups are built. The King- 
dom’s growth requires not only right 
ideas but right relationships. By get- 
ting myself out of the way I can be- 
come aware of the redemptive possi- 
bilities of right relationships with 


other people in the group. 

10. Getting myself out of the way 
involves evaluation. Just as a group 
needs a recorder to serve as a “mem- 
ory,” so it needs some way of devel- 
oping a “mirror.” Performance will 
be helped by looking periodically at 
how well the group is functioning. 
This can be done by an observer who 
reports his observations when there 
seems to be need for it. Or the group 
may use post-meeting reaction sheets, 
filled in at the end of one session and 
interpreted at the beginning of an- 
other. Such devices help the group 
evaluate progress toward its goal. 

As an individual I need to think 
also about my performance, evaluat- 
ing what I did, how well I did it, and 
how it might have been done better. 
As a growing Christian I shall be con- 
cerned to learn by my past experi- 
ences and not simply to repeat my 
previous mistakes in a group. 

Though these suggestions are stated 
in terms of my relationships in a 
group with my peers, they are valid 
in my relationships as an adult leader 
of a group of children or youth. I need 
to help the members of a group to 
grow in the capacity to relate them- 
selves to others in a group. I need also 
to get myself into right relationships 
with the group so that God can act 
through members of the group and 
through me. 


— 
— 


Each teacher 

was assigned 

a definite portion 

of the program. 

In the activity 

for which 

she was responsible, 
she was 

the lead teacher 
and the others 


were her assistants. 


team 
teaching 
Is 
exciting! 


by Stanley J. KEACH 


Minister of Education, 
The United Church, 
Walpole, Massachusetts. 
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B JOHNNY, A KINDERGARTEN 
BOY, came home from his church 
school class on the third Sunday last 
year and shook his head, a little be- 
wildered. “I don’t know,” he re- 
marked to his parents. “It’s a different 
kind of a Sunday school this year. We 
haven’t sung ‘Jesus Loves Me’ even 
once.” 

It was a different kind of a church 
school from the year before. Not 
many weeks had gone by before 
Johnny and more than 375 children 
and teachers discovered that team 
teaching is an exciting adventure. We 
are using this method of teaching with 
the nursery, kindergarten, primary 
and lower junior departments. This 
is our story of why it happened, how 
it happened and the values we found 
in it. 

Since our program was largely ex- 
perimental to begin with, we were 
greatly interested in an enlightening 
discussion of this type of teaching in 
the March issue of The International 
Journal of Religious Education.’ As 
the Editor pointed out, team teaching 
breaks away from the customary pat- 
tern of a large department, meeting 
for worship together, and then divid- 
ing into smaller classes for the actual 
teaching period. In team teaching, as 
he explained it in brief, worship, 
“teaching,” and all other activities 
take place within one group, in one 
room, under the leadership of several 
teachers who have planned their ses- 
sion cooperatively. This is what we 
have been doing. 


1 March, 1957, Teaching by Teams, Virgil 
E. Foster, pp. 18, 19. 


DuPuy from Monkmeyer 


‘Why it happened 


Two years ago, ours was a familiar 
story. We were being crowded out, 
even though we had two sessions of 
the church school. The juniors and 
junior highs met during the 9:30 
morning worship, while the kinder- 
garten and primary children gathered 
during the 11:00 o’clock service. But 
we still had too many children of the 
same age at the same time. 

Children love to sing and a sound 
method of teaching basic faith is 
through song, but we discovered that 
too large a group discouraged singing. 
It was almost impossible to teach new 
hymns to groups of one hundred or 
more; therefore the children were 
singing the same two or three songs 
over and over, year after year. More- 
over, many of the songs and hymns 
for children are intimate by nature, 
and cannot be shared in a large group. 

Frequently, worship began late, 
while many children grew restless; or 
if it started on time, late arrivals 
caused disruption. We tried classes 
first and worship last, but that didn’t 
help either. We began to wonder 
about the confusion and time involved 
in having a hundred children go from 
the chapel to classrooms, all in the 
period of an hour. 

Perhaps the basic reason we were 
dissatisfied was because the whole 
program seemed too stereotyped and 
unrelated to the life of the boys and 
girls. We began to study ways of 
reaching our children more effectively 
with Christian teaching, and gradually 
we thought we saw the answer in 
team teaching. 
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How it happened 


We were helped in our decision by 
a new educational addition which gave 
us more adequate space and arrange- 
ment of rooms. We built larger rooms, 
without which team teaching would be 
impossible. Then we changed our 
schedule so that we had two complete 
sessions of the church school, with all 
ages meeting at both hours. Each 
room accommodated two separate sets 
of pupils and teachers at the two 
periods. 

According to our room sizes and 
number of children, we determined 
that three teachers would work to- 
gether with each of the nursery. and 
four kindergarten groups, while two 
teachers would guide each of the first 
four grades. Each nursery group has 
had an average attendance of about 
twelve, while the other groups have 
numbered about twenty in average 
attendance. The entire hour’s pro- 
gram of worship, learning hymns and 
songs, using audio-visual aids, play, 
story time and discussion, creative ac- 
tivities and fellowship, has taken place 
within each group and in each room, 
with teachers working cooperatively. 

Early in our planning, we knew that 
departmental help would be needed to 


' make such a change in program really 


work. We appointed departmental 
supervisors instead of the usual super- 
intendents. They were teachers who 
already had teaching experience, were 
open-minded, and who were willing 
to spend time in reading, discussion 
and special training. Two of them 
attended the nine-day Observation- 
Practice School at Northfield, and 
they will take others back with them 
this summer. The supervisors have 
helped teachers adjust to the new pro- 
gram, have conducted monthly de- 
partmental meetings, and have taken 
part in classroom demonstration 
teaching. 

In the late summer, the supervisors 
and the minister of education sat down 
to examine the curriculum materials 
to see how two or more teachers 
might use it in harmony. With some 
analysis, it was discovered that the 
material for the weekly sessions could 
be divided into four major areas: 
worship, story-telling and conversa- 
tion, creative activities, and worship 
preparation, including the learning of 
new hymns. We made a relative and 
flexible time schedule, and then began 
on the problem of teacher respon- 
sibility. 

We wanted all teachers to be called 
regular teachers rather than having 
some known as helpers. At first, we 
assigned each teacher of the team in 
question a definite portion of the 
hour’s program which she was to do 
for a month at atime. In the activity 
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for which she was responsible, she 
was the leading teacher, while the 
other teacher or teachers assisted. For 
a different part of the session, another 
teacher became the leading teacher. 
Later on, each worker chose which 
part of the program she wanted to 
lead, and other minor changes were 
made from time to time. In each 
group, the teachers took turns in guid- 
ing the informal interest period which 
began when the first pupil arrived. 

With some practice, the transition 
between one part of the program and 
the next and between one teacher 
leading and then the other, has grad- 
ually become less noticeable. Some- 
times we have had the creative activ- 
ities period after the story and dis- 
cussion, while at other times we have 
included the story-conversation time 
in the worship at the end of the ses- 
sion. 

Of course, the last step in getting 
ready for this type of a program was 
in training our teachers, including 
more than a quarter who had never 
taught before in a church educational 
program. Most of them were enthu- 
siastic from the first, though some 
thought it would take more time in 
weekly preparation. We assured them 
that it would! 

We conducted a leadership training 
school in the early fall, with three 
sessions coming before the opening of 
church school. Attendance was ex- 
cellent. During the year, continued 
training has been given in monthly 
meetings and departmental sessions. 
We mimeographed teacher guide 
sheets in outline form. The demon- 
stration teaching done by the super- 
visors has been a helpful part of the 
training program. 


The values we found in it 


Team teaching has not solved all our 
problems, but we are now convinced 
that it offers many advantages over 
the departmental worship-classroom 
teaching type of educational program. 

Since the nature of the Christian 
faith and the Protestant way is that of 
relating the individual of any age 
directly and personally to God through 
Jesus Christ in an experience of sur- 
render, dedication and love, we have 
found that team teaching offers great- 
er opportunity to pupils to make this 
experience possible. Growing persons 
learn by experience and by doing. 
Team teaching is so arranged that it 
has a large place for pupil experience: 
experience in preparing for worship, 
experience in leading in prayer, in 
creative writing or drama, and in ex- 
pressing a response to God. In our 
own evaluation of our program, we 
have discovered a greater degree of 
pupil response and less difficulty with 


the problem of pupil motivation. Our 
pupils want to attend church school 
because it is interesting and reaches 
them where they are in their lives. 

We have made one of our most 
marked advances in teaching the 
Christian faith through music and 
song. At first, some of the teachers 
were reluctant to act as leaders. But 
we interested them in the values of 
music, gave them confidence and 
taught them the songs and hymns. 
Near the end of the year, we tape re- 
corded the singing of several groups 
and both leaders and children were 
surprised, as we made the play-back, 
at the degree of learning. 

We found another value in the realm 
of fellowship, which is the nature of 
the church itself. By fellowship we 
mean the art of appreciating, under- 
standing, loving and enjoying each 
other, both pupils and teachers—as 
well as fellowship with God. This has 
come about first between two or more 
teachers working very closely to- 
gether and thinking together, and also 
among children actually doing things 
together. Often, the total group is 
broken into smaller interest groups of 
pupils who work together in various 
activities. We have felt the fellow- 
ship of an intimate group of first 
graders gathered around the worship 
center. We have seen fellowship just 
beginning to develop as kindergarten 
children gathered in small groups to 
share together, some working with 
clay, some at easels, while others were 
finger painting. 

Team teaching helped our teachers 
to understand the importance of prep- 
aration, for they found that they could 
not work with another teacher with- 
out preparation. They are beginning 
to learn that leadership is a quality of 
group activity and not just the per- 
formance of an individual. They have 
been challenged to do a better job be- 
cause more individual initiative has 
been expected. Thus the quality of 
our teaching has been improved. 

We wanted our boys and girls not 
only to become Christians when they 
are older, but to be Christian children. 
Through team teaching, we believe we 
have, to a greater degree, helped them 
to know Jesus as their friend, to feel 
the joy of sharing and the sorrow of 
selfishness, to reach God in prayer, 
and to be lifted to moments of wor- 
ship in the ordinary activities of living 
together, even for an hour on Sunday 
morning. 


NOTE: The article, We Built Grade 
Rooms,” on page 15 of this issue, de- 
scribes the kind of room construction 
needed when several teachers are 
assigned to a large class. 
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GIRL SCOUT PROMISE 
On my honor, | will try: 
To do my duty to God and my 


country, 


To help other people at all 
times, 
To obey the Girl Scout laws. 


mM “GIRL SCOUTING is a Family 
Affair,” this year’s theme for the 
Girl Scout program across the coun- 
try, indicates recognition of a prob- 
lem that has long been a concern of 
the church. 

The Girl Scouts of the U.S.A. is en- 
couraging and promoting activities 
among its more than three million 
members to involve fathers and moth- 
ers in projects that give them an op- 
portunity to work and play with their 
daughters and bring the family closer 
together. 

Designed as a channel through 
which young girls may develop the 
stronger character traits along with 
skills and talents, en route to maturity, 
Girl Scouting stresses spiritual values. 
It encourages each girl to become a 
better member of her own religious 
group, although it recognizes that 
religious instruction is the responsi- 
bility of parents and religious leaders. 
Belief in God and acknowledgment of 
one’s responsibility to him, are rec- 
ognized by the Girl Scout organiza- 
tion as basic to the development of 
good character and sound citizenship. 

The Girl Scout program is carried 
out in troops ranging in size from 8 
to 32. Within the age-range of seven 
through seventeen, there are three 
age groupings. Girls from seven 
through nine are known as Brownie 
Scouts; girls from ten through 
thirteen are known as Girl Scouts 
or Intermediates; and girls fourteen 
through seventeen are known as 
Senior Scouts. 

The basic Girl Scout program is the 
same for all ages, embracing eleven 
fields of interest: agriculture, arts, 
crafts, community life, health and 
safety, homemaking, international 
friendship, literature and dramatics, 
music and dancing, nature, out-of- 
doors, and sports and games. Each 
troop chooses the activities its mem- 
bers wish to pursue. The program for 
Brownies emphasizes helpfulness at 
home and activities in which these 
youngest members of the movement 
learn to work and play together. In 
the Intermediate program, girls choose 
activities from the fields of interest 
and meet the requirements for profi- 
ciency badges and ranks. They as- 
sume greater responsibility as they 
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Girl Scouting 


e 


and the church 


by Marion A. AMEN 


Adviser on Protestant Relations, Community Relations Division, 
Public Relations Department, Girl Scouts of the U.S.A., New York City. 


learn to plan their own troop pro- 
grams with adults. The Senior pro- 
gram gives more opportunity for girls 
to participate on a youth level in their 
own troop, in senior planning boards, 
and in senior conferences. The pro- 
gram offers opportunities to explore 
vocations and to work and plan with 
adults. The service program includes 
various areas, such as child care and 
work as hospital aides. 

Service is not confined to the Senior 
program, however, but is a basic part 
of Girl Scouting. : 

The Girl Scout program can be 
given deeper significance by drawing 
upon the wealth of historical and in- 
spirational resources of churches, 
especially in the field of arts, crafts 
and music. Religious holidays and 
festivals offer especially fine oppor- 
tunities for integrating the Girl Scout 
program with the program of the 
church through such activities as stag- 
ing religious plays, singing carols or 
making Christmas gifts for missions 
overseas.. On Girl Scout Sunday 
many churches have a special service 
for Girl Scouts who attend together in 
uniform. 

Consultations between Girl Scout 
troop leaders and leaders in the 
church are important. The Girl Scout 
leader knows what her girls can do 
and has the program resources of the 
council and the national organization 
back of her. The youth leaders of 
the religious groups know what is 
needed in the program of the church; 
they can point the way for Girl Scouts 
to translate into action the teachings 
of the religious groups, to render serv- 
ice where most needed, and to use to 
the fullest the resources of the church. 

When a Girl Scout troop is spon- 


1A free pamphlet “Program Resources 
and Activities for Girl Scout Troops Spon- 
sored by Churches and Synagogues” gives 
suggestions for tying in religious emphases 
with the eleven fields of interest of the 
Girl Scouts. 


_for instance, 


sored by a church, certain responsibil- 
ities will be taken on by the Girl Scout 
council and others by the religious 
group. It has proved helpful to have 
a written agreement to keep the lines 
of responsibility clear. The council, 
retains responsibility, 
within the framework of national 
policies, for the administration of the 
program and for the training of volun- 
teers. The church might agree to 
furnish a meeting place, help find 
volunteers, and help furnish service 
projects for the troops. When there is 
good rapport, dates can be selected for 
Girl Scout activities which do not 
conflict with those of the church. Girl 
Scout camp leaders are required to 
provide for campers to attend religious 
services and church people can be 
helpful in making these arrangements. 

It may be of interest to religious 
leaders to learn of the new Girl Scout 
badge for Intermediates which is called 
“My Trefoil Badge” and is designed to 
help girls understand more about the 
meaning of the Girl Scout Promise 
and to suggest ways in which they can 
carry it out in their lives. 

Another recent development is that, 
due to the increasing pressure for a 
religious award for Girl Scouts of the 
Protestant faith, a general guide is 
being prepared by the Girl Scout Sub- 
Committee of the Church-Agency 
Committee of the National Council of 
Churches which may be used by local 
religious groups and denominations 
that wish to offer an award for girls. 

For a number of years members of 
the Division of Christian Education 
of the National Council of Churches 
have served on the Girl Scout Reli- 
gious Policy Committee, as well on the 
Advisory Committee on Relations 
with Religious Organizations. De- 
nominational directors of youth and 
children’s work also serve on the Ad- 
visory Committee. Both have con- 
tributed invaluable help and guid- 
ance to Girl Scouting. 
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oe SCHOOL TEACHING 
a generation ago consisted largely of 
story telling or instructing a group of 
children gathered around a teacher. 
Today’s teaching methods are as dif- 
ferent from this as a new car is from 
a Model T. Unfortunately too many 
new education buildings are planned 
nowadays exactly as they were twenty 
years ago, with one large room for 
assemblies and cubicles around the 
sides. Many effective modern teach- 
ing methods, such as the use of 
dramatics, project work and playing 
games, are impossible in these old- 
type classrooms. 

When the First Presbyterian Church 
of Butte, Montana considered build- 
ing a Christian education building, 
the major problem facing the plan- 
ning board was how to design a plant 
that would be as up-to-date in its 
adaptation to modern teaching meth- 
ods as it would be in materials and 
equipment. 

To insure this, before an architect 
was engaged, the minister, Sunday 
school supervisor and teachers spent 
two years studying the problem of 
classrooms versus grade rooms. As 
lessons were read, and advance plan- 
ning done, this choice was kept con- 
stantly in mind. At monthly depart- 
mental meetings, teachers discussed, 
“How often is it necessary to adjust 


teaching methods for lack of floor 


space? Do we have to limit the use 
of creative imagination because of 
outmoded facilities? What new things 
could you do with larger classrooms?” 

When we heard of two churches 
who had built on the grade-room 
plan, we wrote to them for a frank 
appraisal of its advantages and dis- 
advantages. Their replies were en- 
thusiastically in favor of the larger 
rooms. In one instance, where the 
decision had been left to the in- 


dividual departments, the junior de- 


partment had grade rooms and the 
primary department cubicle class- 
rooms. After a year’s use, the junior 
teachers were delighted with their 
facilities while the primary staff felt 
that they had made the wrong choice. 

The final decision was put up to 
the church school staff. They voted 
overwhelmingly for grade rooms. Now 
after two years of use we are sure 
we made the right decision. We like 
grade rooms and the type of teaching 
they make possible. 

In our primary grade rooms, chil- 
dren learning about Jesus’ boyhood in 
Palestine may be seated on the floor 
in the semblance of a synagogue 


school,. or move about pantomiming— 


the daily trip to the village well. 
Each child may sit on the “ground” 
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as he grinds the grain for the daily 
meals. A little house or booth for the 
Feast of Booths can be built in one 
corner of the room, and the children 
partake of a meal of dates, raisins 
and simple cakes. Biblical head- 
dresses add to the reality of the 
dramatics. 

In these grade rooms, cupboard- 
desks are built around three sides of 
the room. The children’s chairs may 
be pushed out of the way under these 
desks, leaving nearly the entire floor 
space clear for action. To stress God’s 
love and care in providing our daily 
food, a game of “Oats, Peas, Beans 
and Barley Grow” takes the center 
of the room. For the story time the 
children can be seated on the floor 
in an informal circle or their chairs 
arranged around the teacher. 

If a table is needed for drawing, 
coloring, clay work or other such ac- 
tivities, the fronts of the cupboard- 
desks are lowered to provide work 
space for each child. Supplies such 
as crayons, scissors, paste are readily 
available inside the cupboards so the 
teacher wastes no time distributing 
and collecting these each week. Any 
unfinished work may be safely put 
away in readiness for the next Sun- 
day. 

Informal worship, which grows 
naturally out of a learning experience, 
is also held in the grade rooms. For 
departmental worship the children go 
down the hall to the children’s chapel. 
This room is adequate also for audio- 
visual aids, with shades _ installed 
for darkening. Our primary music 
teacher gathers the children in this 
chapel for song-learning time. 


e 
built 
erade 


Fooms 


by Jean Wilson LINDSAY 


Formerly supervisor, Children’s Division, 
First Presbyterian Church, Butte, Montana. 


On the front wall of each primary 
grade room the teacher is provided 
with a blackboard, tack board and dis- 
play shelf. Under the shelf are coat 
hooks where the children hang their 
wraps. At one side are built-in supply 
shelves. 

Junior grade rooms also provide 
ample space for new teaching methods. 
At “project-time,’ cupboard-desks, 


. \ PP wat 


Cupboard desks provide both work and storage space for each child. With desk 
tops closed, as shown at the right, the center of the room is free for action. 
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similar to those in the primary rooms, 
are opened for table space. At these 
desks a model Palestinian home is 
built and furnished, puppets are made, 
clothespin dolls are dressed as 
biblical characters and arranged in a 
time-line on the top of the cupboard, 
an excellent display shelf. When larger 


projects are in the making, the floor 
space is cleared and work is done 
on the floor. With newspapers spread 
out to protect the flooring, large 
murals and maps can be drawn and 
painted here. 

The junior rooms are furnished with 
folding table-arm chairs which pro- 


vide a place for each child to use his 
Bible, other reference books and work 
book. The teacher uses a small knee- 
hole desk with center supply drawer 
and open shelves at one end where 
extra Bibles, work books and reading 
books are kept. We bought them un- 
(Continued on page 35) 


Children grow through 


creative 


by Mabel BREHM 


L. IS THE BIG MOMENT! The an- 
nouncer has named the play, the 
east and the scene, and the action 
is about to begin. Parents watch with 
pride as their small sons and daughters 
unfold the Bible story they have made 
into a play, and think with pleasure 
that this is indeed a big moment for 
their children. 

But the director, or teacher, who 
watches pridefully, too, is thinking 
in different terms of the big moment. 
For each boy and girl there has been 
an important time. But, she thinks, 
most of these moments happened be- 
fore the cast assembled to face the 
audience of parents and friends. They 
happened at different times and in 
different ways. They represented 
growth for most of those in the cast. 
These “big moments” were among the 
important goals she had in mind when 
the creative dramatic periods began. 

There is Mack. Mack, draped in the 
robe of a prince of Egypt, was chosen 
by the boys and girls to be the chief 
character, Moses. Seated on a draped 
chair for a throne, imperiously giving 
an order to a servant, he might well 
be living now his big moment. But the 
leader knows that Mack’s time of 
growth came much earlier—indeed, in 
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the first acting out of the story. Mack 
liked the big, important parts. He 
liked, too, to be sure that his friends 
approved of him. His ways of getting 
approval were not always acceptable 
to teachers. It was Mack who tried to 
disrupt the seriousness of the first 
scene by lapsing from the dignified 
language assumed by the other juniors 
to tell a servant to “Scram!” 

It was Mack’s friends—his peers— 
who had put him in his place. The ex- 
pected laughter was not forthcoming; 
instead there was a collective catching 
of breath. During the evaluation that 
followed, the consensus of opinion was 
“Mack will have to be more dignified 
if he wants to be a prince.” “He’ll 
have to cut his funny stuff.” 

At the next session, the leader asked, 
as was customary at each meeting, 
“Who would like to try the part of 
Moses today?” With a just kindness 
not always shown by elders, the 
juniors wanted Mack to have an op- 
portunity to try the part again. And 
Mack, with a meekness unknown to 
his leaders, stepped into the role of 
the prince with serious dignity. Mack 
had learned there were times for 
fooling and times for dignity. 

The big moment for Scott came in 


dramatics 


Specialist in Christian education 
of children, Des Plaines, Illinois. 


an early session, also, when he chose 
to portray the silent part of a 
burdened Hebrew slave. As he stooped 
over and strained as if carrying an 
imaginary load of bricks upon his 
back, the look of despair and frustra- 
tion on his face and the weary droop 
of his body showed that in a moment 
of insight he had caught the inner 
feeling of an oppressed person. It was 
a big moment for Scott, and it was a 
big moment for those watching him, 
for feelings were communicated to 
the others. For a few seconds all of 
those in the group knew what it 
felt like to be a slave. 

Amy was the most popular person 
in another drama group. She was 
liked by boys and girls and leaders 
as well. Attractive and talented, she 
commanded any group she was in. 
When the group chose to make a play 
from the story of Zaccheus, Amy was 
good in any part she chose to try, but 
it was assumed from the first that 
she would be chosen for the best. At 
the last session before the play would 
be presented to others in the church 
school department, the leader fol- 
lowed the usual custom of allowing 
the group to decide who would play 
the characters that day. There was 
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only one boy in the group, and it was 
evident that he would have little 
chance for a good part because junior 
girls were likely to choose those of 
their own sex first. The leader felt it 
wise to point out that Jerry as well as 
Amy had been very good in the role 
of Zaccheus, and they would need to 
be extra fair in their choices. The re- 
sult was that Jerry was chosen for 
the part, and Amy was assigned the 
only character left, a minor one. 

Amy did not sulk. She might well 
have felt that the leader and group 
were unfair. Instead, she accepted the 
minor part and by words, business 
and action made it one of the best 
parts in the play. She did not over- 
shadow the others, but thoroughly en- 
joyed what could be done with her 
part. Her big moment was in discov- 
ering the possibilities in such a minor 
role. There was also growth for the 
others in the group, who could see 
how minor disappointments could be 
handled without hurting the one to 
whom they happened. 

Experiences such as these happen 
again and again in a creative drama 
group. The relaxed, permissive at- 
mosphere in which people try to act 
out how someone else felt—all that 
they do being modified by the opinion 
of the group—offers possibilities for 
many kinds of growth. Boys and girls 
grow as they handle the problems of 
casting, acting, and working with a 
leader and friends. Group discussion 
becomes important in guiding their 
growth. The leader is a guide, but not 
a dictator. Her ideas are modified, as 
are those of the boys and girls. 

Creative dramatics offers these pos- 
sibilities because of its inherent pur- 
poses. One purpose is to help children 
to grow—to develop as individuals 
who can begin to understand them- 
selves better and to handle some of 
their problems in a_ sympathetic 
atmosphere. A secondary purpose is 
their growth in knowledge. This can- 
not help but follow when they live out 
a good story, a bit of history, or the 
biography of a great leader. Its 
use is not limited to religious groups; 
it was developed at Northwestern 
University under the leadership of 
Winifred Ward for general educational 
purposes. But religious leaders find 
themselves irresistably drawn to a 
method of teaching which helps so 
greatly in the personal growth and 
understanding of their boys and girls. 
They see, too, how some of the great 
religious stories develop meaning for 
the participants. 
= Creative dramatics begins with the 
telling of the story. Leaders learn how 


to tell a story, especially with be= 


ginning groups, so that episodes stand 
out clearly and follow one another 
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logically. Plots must be simple and 
geared to the age level of the children. 
If there are a number of scenes, such 
as in the story of Joseph, it is wise to 
tell them in succeeding sessions in- 
stead of all at once. 

Stories that Jesus told have simple, 
direct plots and make good stories to 
try in church school classes. The 
Good Samaritan has been played many 
times. The story of Zaccheus can be 
expanded for older boys and girls, to 
include some of the people over whom 
Zaccheus had power. The story of the 
ungrateful servant makes a dramatic 
play. Episodes from the lives of Old 
Testament heroes such as Moses and 
Joseph are full of drama. 

After the story is told, the group 
talks it over, thinking of its pos- 
sibilities for dramatization. The leader 
directs thinking toward plot and 
characters, but encourages full dis- 
cussion before the scene is set. When 
the story is broadly comprehended, 
it may be “played” for the first time. 
One end of the classroom becomes the 
stage, or if one is teaching in crowded 
space, chairs may be shifted to pro- 
vide a small open space. Classes have 
been known to do simple dramatiza- 
tions around a table, with the 
characters shifting to one side, and the 
“audience” remaining on the other. 

It is wise to talk about the “feelings” 
of some of the people to be portrayed. 
“What kind of a person is he?” “Do 
people like him?” “Does he care what 
people think of him?” “How does a 
proud person walk?” “Would you 
know this man was a Roman soldier 
even if he didn’t wear a uniform?” 
“How does Joseph feel toward his 
brothers?” “Can you make us feel 
that this mother is very tired?” Such 
discussion helps self-conscious play- 
ers to get into the mood of playing, 
as well as aiding their insights. 

During the acting period, the leader 
reserves all comments and offers very 
few suggestions. She may help some- 
one remember the action that comes 
next, or turn to the others in the 
group for review of an incident. A 
nod of approval and an encouraging 
smile accomplish more than words. 

At the close of this experience, 
there is an evaluation by the whole 
group, both actors and watchers, of 
what has happened. This is one of 
the important steps in creative 
dramatics. Indeed, what is done is 
not a creative drama unless this hap- 
pens. The play becomes everyone’s; 
all learn to accept group judgment. 
The leader is careful to give sugges- 
tions as one of the group. Hers may 
be criticized and outvoted as well as 
any one else’s. At this time, there 
may be discussion of ideas in the 
play, as well as techniques. 


After the evaluation, an entirely 
new cast should be chosen, or if the 
group is small, parts shuffled about. 
Occasionally, as in the ease of Mack, 
the group decides that he shall have 
an opportunity to redeem himself in a 
second chance. But if all want to try 
acting the best part, an opportunity is 
given. This seldom happens. 

What does happen is that some in 
the group may feel too unsure of 
themselves to try any of the parts. 
If so, the leader does not press them. 
They may find their places in work- 
ing on properties or making scenery. 
Such a person is often helped toward 
expression by being the “announcer.” 
He may make a list of the characters, 
announce the setting, give information 
that he can read. The next time a story 
is dramatized, he may be the first 
person to offer to play a part. Or, 
as he works on his properties and 
watches, he may grow in confidence. 
The leader may say, casually, “Bi'l, 
we could use another neighbor in this 
scene. Would you stand with the 
group?” Before Bill realizes what is 
happening, someone has asked him to 
say a line, and he is “in the play.” 

It is not necessary to have an 
audience outside the class. The play 
may be the dramatization of a part of 
the lesson, and will have served its 
purpose by making the incident or 
story clearer. Sometimes, however, the 
class or group feels they have caught 
hold of something they would like 
to perfect and to share. Then it 
becomes a real production, with 
committees to work on costumes, prop- 
erties and setting. At the last re- 
hearsal, the group decides which boys 
and girls are to play the parts for 
the audience. Everyone is given an 
assignment, if it is only to be the 
greeter who welcomes the guests. 

To be in a group that has finished 
such a satisfying experience is to 
savor the growth that has come to 
the boys and girls. There is a warm 
acceptance of each other and the 
leader. It is hard to separate and say 
goodbye. You are likely to hear many 
exclamations like these: “When can 
we do it again?” “I wish we could 
start another play right now.” “Oh, 
but that was fun!” And in the more 
serious vein: “Did Jesus tell any more 
good stories like that?” “Where’s a 
book that has some of those stories?” 
“T’d like to know what else happened 
to Moses.” 

Yes, there are many big moments 
in creative drama. The production 
may seem very simple to those who 
watch, and the lines less adequate 
than the story deserves, but what 
has happened to the boys and girls 
who have lived it is an experience of 
religious growth. 
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THE FOLLOWING PLAYS are rec- 
ommended for use in churches during 
the Christmas season. Mr. Knight is 
chairman of the Committee on Religious 
Drama, Division of Christian Education 
of the National Council of Churches. He 
calls attention to the fact that the fol- 
lowing plays are varied, with something 
suited to every taste. “Order more than 
one; read them carefully; make your 
final selection wisely.” 

The Journal presents this month a very 
beautiful Christmas carol service, instead 
of a new play. In October the Journal 
will carry a description of a Christmas 
“open house” in a local church, and also 
a story of a church that initiated family 
worship through the use of Advent 
candles. EDITORS 


And Myrrh, Dorothy Clarke Wilson. 
6 m, 5 w, 1 child, off-stage voice. 45 min. 
Suitable for production in church as a 
devotional play. The story of the wise 
men—one from Europe, one from Asia, 
and one from Africa, the latter with the 
gift of myrrh which means suffering. 
(Baker) 50c. 


At the Well of Bethlehem, Mona 
Swann. Cast flexible. In three parts; 
third part, “Mary the Mother,” recom- 


mended for Christmas. Royalty $10.00 
(Baker) 50c. 
Bethlehem, Laurence Housman. 13 


speaking parts, two scenes. Music by 
Joseph Moorat to accompany two theme 
songs: “The World Is Old” and “Noel, 
Noel, Noel.” Full musical score avail- 
able. Mature drama for adults. Royalty, 
with music, $12.50; without music, $10.00. 
(Baker) 75c with score for music; 50c 
for text. 


A Child Is Born, Stephen Vincent 
Benet. 4m, 2 w, extras, 30 min. Modern 
poetic drama of the Nativity, originally 
written for radio program, “Cavalcade 
of America”; produced in recent years 
on television. Adapted for chancel or 
stage as a one-act play. (Needs expert 
direction.) Royalty $10.00. (Baker) 75c. 


Christmas in the Market Place, Henri 
Gheon, adapted into English by Eric 
Crozier. 3 m, 2 w, extras. Strolling 
gypsy players present their own simple 
version of the Nativity story, each chang- 
ing character as often as the story de- 
mands. Use the first part up to the 
adoration of the child, combined with 
Benjamin Britten’s Ceremony of the 
Carols. Royalty $10.00. (Baker) 85c. 


Go Ye to Bethlehem, Albert Johnson. 
Spoken cantata; speaking choir and solo 
voices; recorded or organ music between 
scenes. Minimum 7 m, 7 w. For use 
with adults and young people (mature 
voices desirable for solo parts). Write 
Row-Peterson and Company for permis- 
sion to produce. 50c. 


Holy Night, Gregorio Martinez-Sierra. 
(English version by Philip Hereford.) 
12 m, 6 w, many extras. A Miracle play 
in three scenes. On Christmas Eve the 
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Recommended 


Christmas plays 


by A. Argyle KNIGHT 


Staff member, Youth Department, 
Board of Education of The Methodist Church, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 


Virgin and Child come from their cathe- 
dral pedestal and venture into the world. 
When she returns, she compassionately 
leaves her baby to redeem the world. 
(Expert direction required.) Royalty 
$10.00. (Baker) $1.00 a copy. 


The Nativity, Rosamond Kimball. 11m, 
1 w, extras. A service composed of 
selections from the Bible, picturing the 
incidents of the Nativity and accom- 
panied by Christmas carols. Adapted for 
production by children or young people. 
(French) 40c. 


No Room in the Hotel, Dorothy Clarke 
Wilson. 6 m, 4 w, 30 min., modern set- 
ting. To a varied group at a small hotel 
on Christmas Eve, a dark-skinned couple 
with a child seems for a moment to be 
part of a miracle, but a natural explana- 
tion convinces everyone that miracles 
don’t happen in the twentieth century. 
Or do they? No royalty for first per- 
formance; $2.50 for repeats. (Baker) 50c. 


The Other Wise Man, adapted from 
Henry Van Dyke’s famous story, by Har- 
old G. Sliker. 19 speaking roles (some 
may be doubled) and a speaking choir. 
Suitable for chancel, platform, or “in- 
the-round” production. The story of the 
fourth Wise Man whose search for Christ 
begins with the Star of Bethlehem and 
culminates thirty-three years later at the 
Crucifixion. Royalty $5.00 each perform- 
ance. (Row-Peterson)* 50c. 


The Traveling Man, Lady Gregory. 
1m, 1w,i1 boy. Irish costume. 20 min. 
The story of a mother who resents the 
intrusion of “the stranger,’ only to 
realize later that she has turned away 
the King of the World. Royalty $5.00. 
(Baker) 50c. 


When the Star Shone, Lyman R. Bay- 
ard. 14 m, 10 w, 4 girls, many extras. 
One hour. A powerful presentation with 
beautiful music—Bethlehem at the holy 
birth. One of the better pageants. (Pag- 
eant) 50c. 


1Order from Row-Peterson and Company. 
Order others from your denominational 
bookstore or from the publisher. (Ad- 
dresses are given at the end of the list.) 


Royalty $5.00. 


Why the Chimes Rang, Elizabeth Mc- 
Fadden. Adapted from the story by 
Raymond McDonald Alden. 3 m, 1 w, 
large cast of extras. Deals with the 
divine beauty of charity. Exquisite music. 
May also be used for other occasions. 
(French or Baker) 50c. 


The York Nativity, John F. Baird. 
15 m, 2 w, 30 min. Chancel or triptych 
setting. A miracle play based on the 
six plays of the York Miracle Cycle 
which tell the story of the Nativity, 
starting with the appearance of the angel 
to Mary and ending with the flight into 
Egypt. Simple to produce. For use with 
adults and older youth. Royalty $5.00. 
(Baker) 50c. 


Epiror’s Note: The play, Healing in 
Its Wings, by Clyde Cruse, which ap- 
peared in the September 1956 issue of 
the International Journal, has been pub- 
lished by the Walter Baker Company and 
will be available by September 1, at 50c 
a copy. Royalty $5.00 for a single per- 
formance. Chancel setting. Following 
the rehearsal of a Christmas play in a 
small church, the town is upset by the 
supposed kidnapping of a little girl. 
Emotions are aroused and several people 
take a new look at themselves and at 
their place in life. This play was popular 
with Journal readers. 


About royalty: 


Production royalties are the means by 
which an author is paid for his work. A 
royalty of $5 for a one-act play, $10 to 
$25 for a full-length play, would not be 
excessive. If the description of any play 
above lists a royalty, you will want to 
write the publisher hefore producing the 
play. 


Sources from which to order plays: 


Walter H. Baker Company, Boston 16, 
Mass. 

Samuel French, Inc., 25 W. 45th Street, 
New York, N.Y. a 

Pageant Publishers, Box 306, West Los 
Angeles 25, Calif. 

Row-Peterson and Company, 
Ridge Avenue, Evanston, II. 
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International Journal of Religious Education 


~The carol service 


at St. George s 


A description of a beautiful Christmas carol service 
which may be used in any church with a well-trained choir 


This beautiful and impressive service 
was given in a large church with a choir 
of about 100 and with five soloists. 
However, it could be used in a church 
of any size which has a well-trained 
choir. Since much of the effectiveness 
of the service came from perfection of 
detail, the author has given an exact 
description of the service as presented. 

The carol notes, as given in italics in 
the text, were used in the printed pro- 
gram, together with the words of the 
carols. 


THE CANDLELIGHT CHRISTMAS 
Carol Service is held annually at St. 
George’s Church on the third or fourth 
Sunday in Advent, at 4:00 o'clock. (This 
was on December 16, in 1956.) This serv- 
ice, which attracts many from the entire 
metropolitan area, seems to prepare our 
congregation for the other Christmas 
services in a way that has come to be 
inspiring and meaningful. Those who 
have attended this service year after 
year have learned to arrive early because 
long before the service begins, the church 
is well filled, and by 4:00 o’clock extra 
chairs have been brought in and some 
people have been turned away because 
of lack of space. The church seats 1800, 
including the added chairs. 

From 3:00 to 3:30 o’clock, a quartet 
of brass instruments plays familiar carols 
from the steps of the church. This music 
can be heard by the people coming to the 
service, and also by the residents around 
Stuyvesant Square and by the patients 
in nearby hospitals. 

_ At 3:30 instrumental music begins in- 
side the church. This is usually organ 
music chosen from the great library of 
Christmas compositions. Last year the 
organ music was Richard Purvis’ AMER- 
IcCAN OrGAN Mass (Harold Flammer, Inc., 
Publishers, New York), a set of seven 
pieces based on carols and hymns from 
the hymnal. In addition, the brass quar- 


tet played two numbers with the organ: - 


ALLELUIA by Bach, and In Dutcr Jusito 
by Bach (published by the Robert King 
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by Charles N. HENDERSON 


Organist and Choirmaster, St. George’s 
Episcopal Church, New York City. 


Music Company, North Easton, Massa- 
chusetts). In other years this preludial 
recital has been played by a guest harpist, 
or by two flutes with the organ, or by a 
string quartet, or by an oboe with the 
organ. 


The Prologue 


Just before 4:00 o’clock, the brass 
quartet, inside the church, plays Lo, How 
A Rose E’er Bioomine, by Praetorius, 
then repeats it softly as the lights are 
dimmed halfway. 


Promptly at 4:00, as the carol ends, all 
lights in the church are slowly dimmed 
to nothing. Only the two Christmas 
trees in the chancel remain lighted. Even 
the lights at the organ console are 
dimmed, by the use of a special dimming 
control, so that no lights weaken the 
effect of the darkness into which the 
candles will bring light as Christ brought 
light and life to the darkened world. 


From the balcony at the rear of the 
Church, the rector recites the Prologue 
which he has memorized: Isaiah 9:2, 6, 
followed by this poem: 

“In him was life, and the life was the 
light of men. 

Whose ways the proud could never 
understand, 

Whose paths were among the common 
people, 

Whose home in Nazareth had love for its 
only wealth, 

Who by his love brought sinners back to 
purity, 

And lifted human weakness up to meet 
the strength of God." 

(The Rector, the Rev. Edward O. 
Miller, has been most cooperative in the 
presentation of these musical services, 
and is very careful in selecting appro- 
priate readings.) 


The Processional 


Immediately as the Prologue ends, the 
organ plays the Processional Hymn, 
ADESTES FIDELIS, and the choir comes 
down the side aisle, across the back of 
the church, and up the center aisle, 
carrying lighted candles. Leading the 
procession is a young man carrying the 


+ Original source not located. 


St. George’s banner; then come the 
sopranos of the choir, then St. George’s 
flag, the altos, the American flag, the men 
of the choir, the Episcopal Church flag, 
and at the end the four clergymen. 

After the introductory organ verse, the 
choir sings three verses of O Come, ALL 
Ye FarrHrut (descant on the third verse). 
At the end of this hymn, the “Amen” is 
omitted, and the organ plays, without 
any break in the rhythm, Hark! THE 
HERALD ANGELS SING, with the choir sing- 
ing the three verses as the procession 
moves into the chancel and the singers 
take their places. 

The singers have memorized these two 
hymns, so that they can hold their music 
for the service at their sides with one 
hand, and the candle in the other hand. 
Strips of white tape have been attached 
to the steps leading to the choir pews to 
guide the singers, because the glare from 
the candles makes it difficult to see in 
the dark. 

In preparation for the procession, the 
choir has lined up in the hallway leading 
to the chancel at about ten minutes be- 
fore 4:00 o’clock for the choir prayer. 
In the hallway are two small tables 
which have been fitted with racks 
(boards with holes bored in them) to 
hold the large 18-inch-long candles. 
The candles, each of which has a metal 
cup to catch the wax drippings, are 
lighted in advance, and two people have 
been appointed to hand them to the 
singers before the procession begins. 
Inside the church, similar racks for the 
candles have been erected on the steps 
up to the chancel. These are constructed 
so that there are several levels for the 
candles, corresponding to the steps over 
which they are built. As the procession 
reaches these steps, four men in choir 
vestments take the candles from the 
singers and place them in the racks. The 
candles burn throughout the service. We 
always have a bucket of water nearby 
in case of an emergency. 

At the end of the second processional 
hymn, the rector recites from memory 
the Christmas Lesson, St. Luke 2:1 to 13, 
up to “. .. a multitude of the heavenly 
host praising God, and saying.” The 
choir completes the sentence by singing 
(from memory because the church is still 
in darkness except for the candles and 
the two lighted Christmas trees), “Glory 
to God in the highest, and on earth 
peace, good will toward men.” Many 
musical settings of these words are avail- 
able; the music chosen should be exultant 
and climactic. We have used a section 
of Giory To Gop In HEAVEN by Bortni- 
ansky (Carl Fischer, Inc. New York) 
but have adjusted the words to corres- 
pond with the customary Bible transla- 
tion. Another fine setting, also by Bort- 
niansky, is the last page of the familiar 
CHERUBIM Sone (H. W. Gray Co.). 

The lights have come on gradually 
during the singing of “Glory to God,” and 
remain on until the Christmas prayer 
near the end of the service. At the end 
of the Gtorta IN Excetsis the congrega- 
tion and the choir are seated. 


A Motet 
The choir rises to sing a cappella one 
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The Christmas 
candle-light 
carol service 

at St. George’s, 
in 1953. 
Attendance 

at this service 
has increased 
each year. 


of the great motets of the polyphonic 
era— 
Born Topay! by Sweelinck (H. W. Gray 

Co.) 

(Jan Pieterzoon Sweelinck, 1562-1621, 
a prolific composer for choirs and instru- 
ments, was the foremost of early Dutch 
organists and the founder of the German 
School of organ playing which culmi- 
nated in Bach. “Born Today” is written 
for five voice parts in the polyphonic 
style.) 

Other motets which might be used in- 
stead are: QUEM VIDISTIS PASTORES? 
(“Say, O Shepherds, Whom Saw Ye?”) 
by Richard Dering (H. W. Gray Co.), for 
six parts a cappella; or Palestrina’s won- 
derful motet for double chorus, Hopi 
Curistus Natus Est (“Today Christ Is 
Born: Noel”) (G. Schirmer, Inc.). These 
motets are of considerable difficulty and 
can be replaced by another appropriate 
work. It should be festive in spirit and 
of enough musical substance to set it off 
from the rest of the program which con- 
sists of shorter, quite melodic carols. 


English carols 


Following immediately is a group of 
English carols, written by contemporary 
composers but in the spirit and style of 
early carols: 

Lutiay, My Lixkrnc, by Gustav Holst. 
(G. Schirmer, Inc.) 

(Carols and caroling have been popular 
in England since the fifteenth century. 
The true carols were folk in origin, at 
first sung in Latin but later in the ver- 
nacular. “Lullay, my Liking” is a 
medieval poem, which Gustav Holst has 
set to music in the spirit and style of the 
early carols.) 

In THE BLEAK MipwIinTER, by Gustav 
Holst (Oxford University Press, or The 
Hymnal, 1940, of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church.) 

(Christina Georgina Rossetti wrote this 
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imaginative Christmas poem in 1872. She 
has realistically described the Nativity 
scene in terms of the cold English coun- 
tryside, rather than the warmer Pales- 
tine, just as the great painters of all times 
have depicted the scene in their own 


personal environment. The music was 

composed by Holst for this text in the 

“English Hymnal” in 1906.) 

Curistmas Sone, arranged by Holst for 
unison voices with a strong organ ac- 
companiment, giving a chance to use 
a youth choir on one or more verses. 
(G. Schirmer, Inc.) 

(This strong Dorian tune came origi- 
nally from a very old collection, the 
“Piae Cantiones.” Although at one time 
the words were all in Latin, this came to 
be a macaronic carol—one in which the 
stanzas are in English with a Latin re- 
frain of triumphant resolution at the end 
of each stanza.) 

THe Hotty AND THE Ivy, by Russell 
Boughton (G. Schirmer, Inc.) 

(One of the most popular nature 
carols, “The Holly and the Ivy” was 
originally sung as a dance. “The merry 
organ” occurs in Chaucer in the “Nonne 
Preestes Tale”: “Chauntecleer’s crowing 
had no peer—/ His voice was merrier 
than the merry organ/ On mass-days 
that in the churche gon.”) 

Another possibility for this section of 
English carols is the lovely, How Far Is 
Ir Tt) BETHLEHEM? by Geoffrey Shaw 
(H. W. Gray Co.), or the English carols 
in The Oxford Book of Carols, published 
by Oxford University Press. Some of 
these are suitable for children’s voices if 
it is decided to use the younger choirs 
in this carol service. 


American carols 

Next comes a carol by the choir and 
congregation, Ir CAME Upon THE Mip- 
NIGHT CLEAR, two stanzas only. 

The next group of carols consists of 


music from our own country, even 
though it has its origins in other lands. 
I WonvER as I WANDER, arranged by John 

Jacob Niles (G. Schirmer, Inc.) is a 

simple but expressive and beautiful 

solo. 

(Simple in thought and expression, “I 
wonder as I wander” has the true flavor 
of a folk carol. The melody is probably 
of English origin, brought to this country 
by those hardy settlers of the Appalachian 
region who retained so much of their 
native tradition.) 


JESUS, JESUS, Rest Your Heap, another 
Niles arrangement (G. Schirmer, Inc.) of 
a Southern Appalachian Mountain tune, 
goes well at this point, or other arrange- 
ments by John Jacob Niles of carols from 
the southern part of the United States. 


Go, Tern Ir On tHE Mounrtatn, Negro 
Spiritual arranged by John W. Work 
(Galaxy Music Corporation) is an excit- 
ing ending to this group. 

The congregation now sings the be- 
loved O Littte Town or BETHLEHEM. 

(Phillips Brooks, famous Episcopal 
rector, later Bishop of Massachusetts, 
wrote the words of this carol in 1868. 
The tune was written by Brooks’ organist 
at Holy Trinity Church, Philadelphia.) 


Three contrasting carols 


The next group seems to fit together 
well, although the music is varied in 
style. First is Dickinson’s exciting 
“Shepherd’s Story.” This requires so- 
pranos and tenors with clear, high tones, 
but the dramatic ringing of “Nowell! 
Nowell! Nowell! This is Christ the 
Lord” makes this anthem worth any 
amount of extra rehearsing it may in- 
volve. 


THE SHEPHERD’s Story, by Clarence Dick- 
inson, (H. W. Gray Co.) 
(In addition to composing many 
(Continued on page 41) 
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Current Evaluations 
(from a nationwide network of 
interdenominational committees) 


Broken Mask 
28-minute motion picture, color or black- 
and-white. Produced by Paul F. Heard 
Productions and the Broadcasting & Film 
Commission, NCCCUSA, for the Joint 
Commission on Missionary Education, 
NCCCUSA, 1957. Available from Reli- 
gious Film Libraries, denominational pub- 
lishing houses, and other local BFC rental 
libraries. Rental: $12, color; $8, b & w. 

It isn’t enough for one or a group of 
whites to open a door to one or a group 
of Negroes. The Negro has a responsi- 
bility to walk through it. George Tower 
learns this from Paul Brennan, a white 
friend who once was almost an enemy. 
Suppose you were a person who had just 
conquered your own racial prejudice 
only to see it crop up in force among 
family and friends. Suppose you were 
Paul Brennan; would you be willing to 
open the door of your church? On the 
other hand, suppose you were George 
Tower: would you be willing to walk 
through it? 

- The filmic treatment of these current 
challenges is highly recommended as 
a discussion stimulator with juniors 
through adults. It would fit best into the 
framework of evening meetings and for- 
ums rather than the Sunday morning 
church school period because of the lat- 
ter’s time limitations. Although overall 
technical quality is uneven, an excellent 
script is ably interpreted by a non- 
professional cast. The straightforward 
approach to mutual responsibility in all 
human relations is the material’s greatest 
strength and major contribution to the 
field. 

(VI-B-5; VIII-A-5, B-2)* 


Younger Brother: A Story of Japan 

28-minute motion picture, color or 
black-and-white. Produced by Alan 
Shilin Films Inc. and the Broadcasting 
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& Film Commission, NCCCUSA, for the 
Joint Commission on Missionary Educa- 
tion, NCCCUSA, 1957. Available from 
Religious Film Libraries, denominational 
publishing houses, and other local BFC 
rental libraries. Rental: $12, color; $8, 
be& w. 

Jiro, second son of a rural Japanese 
family, moves to industrial Osaka to 
find a job as well as himself. The maze 
of urban life further blurs his perspec- 
tive and his loneliness knows no bounds. 
Then an on-the-job accident sends him 
to the hospital where he is befriended 
by a Christian. Jiro’s confusion over 
his country’s changing culture begins 
to clear a bit as he feels Christianity’s 
answers to be his answers. But his new 
faith touches his family’s tradition-tied 
life like a raindrop on hardened soil. 
The young man returns to Osaka con- 
cerned for his loved ones yet sure of 
his new life and its meaning. 

Capturing a number of postwar Japa- 
nese problems, the film is highly recom- 
mended as a discussion stimulator, and 
is recommended as an instructional aid, 
with junior highs through adults. It 
would require supplementation as a top- 
notch teaching tool since not all of the 
country’s contemporary social conflicts 
are included though enough are to 
springboard discussion. “Low key” pro- 
duction qualities are effective as is the 
general thrust of the story-line. In pre- 
senting a sensitive portrait of modern 
missions in Japan, the film might moti- 
vate decisions to a missionary vocation. 

(V-B-5; IX-H)* 


Walk to Freedom 

17-minute motion picture, black-and- 
white, guide. Produced by the Fellow- 
ship of Reconciliation, 1956. Available 
from the producer, Nyack, N.Y. Rental: 
Soa 

Primarily a composite of newsreel 
footage, the film relates the story of 
Montgomery, Alabama’s bus boycott and 
interprets its place in the movements 
of oppressed peoples around the world. 
The non-violent strategies of Christian 
leadership in the Alabama episode are 
advocated as those of lasting value in 
settling all human conflicts. 

The timely and vital material is rec- 
ommended as a discussion stimulator 
with junior highs through adults. Its 
documentary flavor carries ramifications 
for community unrest as well as world 
peace. Photographic quality is only fair 
and overall story structure is disjointed, 
yet the film’s message is presented with 
realism and honesty. 

(VIII-B-2, A-5; IX-I)* 


Suicide Mountain 

45-minute motion picture, color. Pro- 
duced by Missions Visualized for Berean 
Gospel Distributors Inc., 1957. Available 


*Areas of subject classification as used 
by the Audio-Visual Resource Guide, in- 
clusive professional reference for church- 
related A-V evaluations. Copies of the cur- 
rent 3rd Edition (1954) and Supplements 
(1955, 56, & 57) are still available at $7.50 for 
a complete set. Order from DAVBE, 
Mee Sts 257 Fourth Ave., New York 10, 


from the producer, P. O. Box 891, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. Rental: $20. 

This story of a Japanese farm family 
and its problems of everyday living ac- 
cents the conflict arising when one mem- 
ber goes against sacred tradition and be- 
comes a Christian. Unable to cope with 
this and other family problems, the 
father plans an honorable death for his 
wife and himself from the edge of “sui- 
cide mountain.” How he and his family 
are kept from destruction and ultimately 
touched by the witness of a lay evange- 
list shapes the climax of this true story. 

Approaching the threshold of film art, 
the piece is highly recommended for 
more conservative groups, recommended 
for more liberal groups, as an inspira- 
tional aid with senior highs through 
adults. Offering an excellent study of 
Japanese rural culture today, it also 
presents the work of one phase of Chris- 
tian outreach in a non-Christian coun- 
try. Color photography is exceptionally 
fine; direction is sensitive and utilizes 
dialogue or narration only when neces- 
sary. 


(II-D; IX-H, J)* 


Brothers All 

65-frame filmstrip, color, 2 scripts 
(one for adults, the other for children). 
Produced by the Evangelical & Reformed 
and Congregational Christian Churches, 
1956. Available from E & R Bureaus of 
A-V Aids and Pilgrim Press bookstores. 
Sale: $5. 

After visiting work camps in many 
countries, an American realizes that 
basic human needs and desires are the 
same everywhere. His experiences with 
so many people give him the under- 
standing out of which he helps welcome 
a Negro family into his home church. 

Embracing a number of strengths and 
weaknesses, the filmstrip is acceptable 
as an instructional aid, motivational 
tool, and discussion stimulator with sen- 
ior highs through adults. Showing how 
racial understanding develops through 
association with different peoples, it 
conveys a feeling of kinship with them. 
Though the story has this unified theme, 
its development is choppy and incom- 
plete. Too much material has been 
crowded into the framework, but the 
piece has possibilities for use nonethe- 
less. 

(VI-B-5; VIII-A-5, B-2)* 


University of Tomorrow 

81-frame filmstrip, color, script. Pro- 
duced by the Japan International Chris- 
tian University Foundation Inc., 1957. 
Available from the producer, 44 E. 23rd 
St., New York 10, N.Y. Sale: $5. Rental: 
free loan. 

As a creative experiment in higher 
education for the peoples of the Orient, 
the ICU has become known around the 
world. Through the eyes and thoughts 
of a young student, this filmstrip out- 
lines the school’s present program and 
future needs. 

Interesting and informative though 
handicapped by blurred delivery of its 
message, it is acceptable as a promotion 
piece with junior highs through adults. 
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First-hand acquaintance with the sub- 
ject is given in a straightforward man- 
ner. However, the reasons for American 
support as well as for a student selecting 
it are not as clearly delineated as they 
should be. Overall scripting is fair and 
photographic processing has left the film 
with occasional blueness. 
(IV-E-4; V-B-5)* 


George Washington Carver 

One 3314 rpm recording. Produced by 
Enrichment Records, 1955. Available 
from the producer, 246 Fifth Ave., New 
York 1, N.Y. and local ER dealers. Sale: 
$3.95. 

The life story of the great scientist 
and humanitarian has been adapted in 
dramatized form from the Landmark 
Book published by Random House. The 
interpretation of Carver’s youth and 
adulthood stresses his undying steward- 
ship of self. 

Told with simple dignity, the account 
is highly recommended as an inspira- 
tional and instructive aid with juniors 
through adults. Carver is presented as a 
man ever cognizant of spiritual values 
and social responsibilities. The story-line 
is faithful to its subject and the man’s 
religious faith is woven into the total 
narrative. 

(VI-A-3, 4; I-D)* 


Kikimo of Japan 

60-frame filmstrip, color, script, guide. 
Produced by the Joint Commission on 
Missionary Education, NCCCUSA, 1957. 
Available from the producer, 257 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N.Y., and denomina- 
tional publishing houses. Sale: $5. 

Everyday life of a middle-class Jap- 
anese girl sets the scene for the story 
of her “difficulties” in getting along with 
a pesty boy school-mate. Color photo- 
graphs illustrate the children’s dress and 
customs as well as the personal “prob- 
lems.” 

Cleverly conceived, the material is 
recommended as an instructive aid with 
primaries and juniors. Teaching values 
would lie in its natural presentation of 
the youngsters, not in its comparison 
of American-Japanese ways or overall 
portrait of Japanese children in general. 
A real strength, however, is the visuali- 
zation of its “cast” as boys and girls with 
feelings and desires much like those of 
American or any other children. Another 
strength lies in the framework for build- 
ing a friendship by the Christian girl. 

(V-B-6; VI-B-1; IX-H)* 


The Unfinished Task 


83-minute motion picture, black-and- 
white. Produced by Family Films for the 
Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod (Con- 
cordia Films) 1956. Available from Con- 


cordia Films, 3558 S. Jefferson St., St.~ 


Louis 18, Mo., and 
libraries. Rental: $22.50. 
A wealthy construction engineer has 
high hopes for making a business suc- 
cessor of his son but the young man 
chooses a missionary career. At first 
confused and embittered, the father 
senses his boy’s calling and its challenges 
only after the son is fatally stricken with 
a tropical illness. Flying to his field of 
service, the father comes to understand 


local CF rental 
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a man’s Christian responsibility to others 
as he shares his son’s dedication and 
final moments of life. 

Generally provocative in its challenges 
to stewardship of one’s total life, the 
film is recommended as a promotion- 
motivation piece with junior highs 
through adults. It should stimulate inter- 
est in Christian missions and motivate 
individuals to increased giving not only 
of money but of prayer and work as 
well. The dramatic interpretation of the 
subject could also motivate interest in 
missionary careers. Among the technical 
qualities, Ray Collins’ performance as 
the father stands out. Other production 
aspects are good though more actual 
missionary activity footage would have 
strengthened the material’s sense of 
realism, 


(V-C; VI-A-3; VI-D)* 


Drew Pearson Reports 
On the Holy Land 

47-minute motion picture, black-and- 
white. Produced by Orb Films Inc. for 
United Israel Appeal, 1957. Available 
from UIA, 41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, 
N.Y. Rental: $25. 

One of America’s well-known journal- 
ists reports the Israeli side of the cur- 
rent Middle East picture and includes 
interviews with David Ben Gurion as 
well as co-op farmers, girl soldiers, 
agricultural workers, and government 
leaders. Present day activities and lead- 
ers of the country’s Jewish, Moslem, 
and Orthodox faiths are also featured. 

Comprehensively appraising one side 
of the contemporary conflict, the piece 
is recommended as an instructive aid 
and discussion stimulator with senior 
highs through adults. The variety of 
interviewees strengthens the film’s case 
and, all in all, it comes off as a good 
piece of journalism. Utilization leaders 
will want to be prepared with additional 
information of the Arabic position on the 
questions involved. 

(IX-C, H, I)* 


Arabian Children 


15-minute motion picture, color or 
black-and-white, guide. Produced by 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 1954. 
Available from some local educational 
film libraries (write EBF, Wilmette, Ill. 
for the nearest one). Rental rates will 
vary slightly. 

Within this portrait of a family in 
a small Arabic village, the childrens’ 
schooling and household duties are 
stressed. Life is found to be much as it 
was in Bible days. Master in all of the 
family’s affairs, the father is its religious 
leader and the film presents a scene of 
home Moslem devotions. 

An excellent portrayal of Arabian 
village children and their daily life, the 
material is recommended as an instruc- 
tive aid with older primaries through 
junior highs. The title is a bit mislead- 
ing since no mention is made of the 
country’s urban youngsters. However, 
the family studied offers a well-rounded 
and colorful composite of this land’s 
typical rural home and homelife. Tech- 
nical qualities are good. 

(IX-H)* 


Achieving Classroom Discipline 
47-frame filmstrip, black-and-white 
captions, guide. Produced by the A-V 
Materials Consultation Bureau of Wayne 
University, 1952. Available from the 
producer, Detroit 1, Mich. Sale: $3.50. 

As two teachers handle the same class, 
each demonstrates her methods. In the 
resultant contrast, one may see why the 
one had disciplinary problems and the 
other didn’t. The latter anticipated diffi- 
culties and solved them wisely as they 
arose without allowing any one to be- 
come a big thing. The overall accent is 
on classroom discipline beginning with 
a disciplined teacher. 

Though produced primarily for public 
school personnel, the principles out- 
lined are equally sound in church school 
situations and the material is recom- 
mended as an instructive aid and dis- 
cussion stimulator with teachers and 
leaders. Both trainees and in-service 
teachers will benefit from the sound 
help offered. Excellent examples of 
good and poor teaching techniques are 
visualized, as are healthy teacher- 
student relationships. 

(X-C-13) * 


Challenge of Faith 
(The Living Christ series) 

30-minute motion picture, color or 
black-and-white. Produced by Cathe- 
dral Films, 1956. Available from Religious 
Film Libraries, denominational publish- 
ing houses, and other local Cathedral 
rental libraries. Rental: $13, color; $9, 
b & w. 

Jesus begins his preaching ministry 
moving about Galilee with Peter, An- 
drew, James, and John. He visits the 
prison where John the Baptist is held, 
later invites Matthew to be a disciple. 
The film’s story-line is taken from Mark 
1:35-39; Luke 9:9-13; Matthew 9:9-13; 
Mark 2:13-17; Luke 5:27-32; Mark 2:1- 
12; Matthew 9:1-8; and Luke 5:17-26. 

Lending warmth and naturalness to 
its leading figures, the film is recom- 
mended as an instructive aid with 
juniors through adults. It would also 
have inspirational value within a devo- 
tional setting. Though opening scenes 
seem somewhat irrelevant to the story- 
line, the material proceeds through an 
impressive portrayal of Christ’s quiet 
personality at work in human circles. 
The scene involving Matthew’s self- 
defense when challenged by Jesus is 
especially well done. 

(II-B; VI-A-1; II-D)* 


The Candlemaker 

14-minute motion picture, color. Pro- 
duced by Halas & Batchelor Films for 
the United Lutheran Church in America 
(Lutheran Laymen’s Movement for Stew- 
ardship) 1957. Available from some de- 
nominational publishing houses and other 
local Cathedral Films’ rental libraries. 
Rental: $10. 

Animated cartoons visualize the story 
of dedicated candlemaker and his family. 
He has prepared the altar candles for 
their church for many years and has 
considered this a sacred part of his per- 
sonal stewardship. His son is a regular 
helper who occasionally pays more at- 
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tention to a pet mouse than the craft 
and its requirements. When the father is 
called away just before Christmas, he 
instructs the lad to prepare the candles 
for the coming Sunday. The youngster 
goes to work with child-like determina- 
tion but soon allows his mind to wander 
now and then to his pet. As the family 
watches the candles being lit for the 
sabbath service, they are shocked and 
embarrassed to see them sputter and 
smoke, for they have no wicks. Back 
at home, father and son have a talk and 
the boy works overtime to make a per- 
fect pair for the Christmas Day service. 

Delightfully drawn with a light touch, 
the piece is highly recommended as 
meaningful entertainment, recommended 
as a motivational aid with primaries 
through adults. While its entertaining 
qualities make it ideal for pre-Christmas 
use, the motivational values could be 
tapped throughout the year. Colorful 
and pleasing artwork enhances the 
heartwarming script. Perhaps the film’s 
greatest strength lies in its suitability 
for such a wide age range. 

(VI-A-3, B-7; VII-C)* 


The Crescent and the Cross 


31-minute motion picture, color. Pro- 
duced by World Wide Pictures for the 
Winona Lake School of Theology, 1957. 
Available from local World Wide rental 
libraries (write WWP, P. O. Box 1055, 
Sherman Oaks, Cal. for the nearest one). 
Rental: $15. 

As a young American couple packs 
for the trip home from a stay in Egypt, 
their minds return to some of the places 
and people visited while there. These 
reflections highlight characteristics of 
Islam, as well as the sense of loyalty 
Moslems seem to have for their faith. 
Flashback footage visualizes a portion 
of the dialogue’s factual content. On 
their way back, the two try to think of 
how they can enrich their Christian 
faith and practice by adapting Islamic 
examples of devotion and fidelity. 

Sympathetic to its subject, the film is 
recommended as informative entertain- 
ment, acceptable as an instructive aid 
with senior highs through adults. Islam 
is treated in a positive light though this 
omits some of the religion’s decidedly 
non-Christian components. The histori- 
cal treatment, however, is generally 
accurate and overall production quality 
is good enough for entertainment pur- 
poses. Educationally speaking, the film 
fails to relate Islam to the world’s con- 
temporary scene except to mention “‘it’s 
on the march.” 

(I-E; IX-H)* 


A-V Angles 


...froma local DRE... 

“In my church, the extension cords 
used with A-V equipment are yellow. 
They stand out at least a little in the 
dark and people aren’t as apt to trip 
over them. Properly placed outlets, of 
course, would be the best but until then, 
these ‘colored cords help.” : 
... from an SVE dealer .. 

“To prove a point to a prospect’s 
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humorous challenge, I left both a slide 
and a filmstrip in a School-Master 500. 
By refocusing—first for the one and 
then the other, we were able to bring 
each image, in turn, to sharp focus on 
the screen. With the one picture in 
focus, the other, being completely out 
of focus, merely cut the light output 
slightly. Along the same idea, we find 
that by leaving a brightly colored slide 
in the projector, old black-and-white 
filmstrips are livened up on the screen.” 

(Do you have a proven “A-V Angle”? 
If you would like to share the idea, 
theory, or discovery; jot it down on a 
postcard and mail to Don Kliphardt, 
DAVBE, 257 Fourth Ave., New York 10, 
N.Y.) 


The News Reel 


Many A-Vers will be interested in a 
booklet published this year by American 
Visuals Corporation, 460 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N.Y. Adapted from the 
“puppet” film of the same name, “The 
Toymaker” tells the delightful story of 
two puppets and their realization of 
their “differences.” The booklet is as 
fine a piece as the original motion pic- 
ture. Single copies are 25 cents each; 
write for quantity prices. 

* * * 


Audio Devices, Inc. has announced 
development of a new magnetic record- 
ing tape in which layer-to-layer “print- 
through” is reduced so low as to prevent 
harmful effects during periods of stor- 
age. “Print-through” is the “leakage” 
of the recorded “signal” from one layer 
to another on a reel of tape, causing an 
echo or second signal effect. The new 
product is called Master Audiotape and 
will be available from local Audio De- 
vices dealers. For further data, write the 
manufacturer at 444 Madison Ave., New 
York, N.Y. 

Projection Optics Co., Inc. announces 
the Transpaque II projector, described 
as a transparency-opaque-table projec- 
tion device. Details, costs, and local 
distributors may be had by writing the 
company, 330 Lyell Ave., Rochester 6, 
N.Y. 


s ¢ & 


NEW YORK, N.Y.—The motion pic- 
ture, Broken Mask, produced by Paut F. 
Hearp of Nassour Studios for the Com- 
mission on Missionary Education, Na- 
tional Council of Churches, was awarded 
a Golden Reel by the American Film 
Assembly. Sponsored by twelve de- 
nominations, the film is related to the 
home missions study theme, “Christ, the 
Church, and Race,’ which will be 
launched for study in the churches dur- 
ing 1957-58. 

The Golden Reels are the most coveted 
awards in the cultural, educational and 
industrial film fields. One of the 23 
catagories is Religion and Ethics, and the 
Golden Reel in this category was the 
one awarded Broken Mask. Among other 
winners were: Ed Murrow’s Report from 
Africa (International Relations), Helen 
Keller in Her Story (Human Relations) 
and A Desk for Billie (Education). 


Look Up and Live 


The Protestant segment of Look Up 
and Live, which won the television 
critics’ acclaim for the summer series 
entitled, “The Seeking Years,” will be 
back on the air October 13. (CBS net- 
work 10:30 A.M. Eastern Time. Consult 
your local TV listing in your community.) 
The fall series will continue creative 
television pioneering. A novel by the 
Rev. William Hawley, Rector of Holy 
Trinity Episcopal Church, Oxford, Ohio, 
will be portrayed in five programs. It 
deals with theology in the common ex- 
periences of youth. Following that will 
a series on theology and humor and 
some interesting Advent and Christmas 
shows. Encourage teen-agers, especially 
the unchurched, to watch the show. 

For information about kinescopes and 
scripts, write Rev. Alva I. Cox, 257 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 


| “HOW TO USE 
| Audio- Visuals 


In Christian Education” 


Journal coming November 1957. Re- 
serve copies of this practical, idea-filled 
issue now for your entire church school 
Staff. 


Pa) 2 
fpnal 


OF Rel ciOMe vu OLY 10 
Box 238, New York 10, N.Y. 


A special issue of the International 


Reserve...... copies of “How to Use Audio- | 
Visuals in Christian Education’’ and send to 


Citys ete >: 2 ZONE, & states. cia ete | 
Rates: 100 or more copies @ 25c 
20 to 99 copies @ 30c | 
6 to 19 copies @ 40c | 
lto 5 copies @ 50c | 
Please send remittance with order if for $3.00 
or less. | 
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Worship Las 


for October 


Primary 
Department 


by Elizabeth Allstrom* 


THEME FOR OCTOBER: 
Worship at Church 


For the Leader 


The article, “Worship for Primary and 
Junior Children,” in this issue of the 
Journal, was written as an introduction 
to this series of worship resources. Be 
sure to read it carefully. 

Certain books will be referred to as 
resources throughout the year. Each 
primary leader needs to have these six 
books if he is to develop the services in 
an understanding and meaningful way 
for the children. If they are already in 
your departmental or church library, 
arrange to borrow them as often as 
needed. If they are not available, be sure 
to get them. The ones needed this month, 
in particular, are As Children Worship 
and The Round Window. 


As Children Worship, Jeannette Perkins, 
Pilgrim Press. $2.00. 

Children’s Worship in the Church School, 
Jeannette Perkins Brown. Harper & 
Bros. $2.50. 

More Children’s Worship in the Church 
School, (as above). $3.50. 

The Whole World Singing (song book), 
Friendship Press. Cloth, $2.75, Paper, 
$1.50. 

The Round Window, Elizabeth Allstrom, 
Friendship Press. Cloth, $2.00, Paper, 
S125. 

The Singing Secret, Elizabeth Allstrom, 
Friendship Press. Cloth, $2.00, Paper, 
$1.25. 


These books may be ordered from your 
denominational or other book store or 
from the publisher: Pilgrim Press, 14 
Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass.; Harper & 
Bros., 49 E. 33rd St. New York City; 
Friendship Press, 257 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10, N.Y. 

The desire to worship and the ability 


*New York City, 
24 


to wonder belong to every person. These 
services, are prepared to help primary 
children, through practice, discover ways 
of worship that are meaningful for them. 


It is hoped that the children will respond 


to the materials and to each other with 
appreciation and understanding and 
through them come to have a deepening 
idea of God and to discover how best to 
use their lives in relation to God and to 
people. 

Scripture references are from the Re- 
vised Standard Version of the Bible. The 
teacher will read these directly from the 
Bible. He may occasionally want to state, 
“T am reading from the Bible,” or “These 
words written long ago are in our Bible. 
They are important today, too.” In this 
way children may be helped to recognize 
the Bible as a book that speaks to them. 

The suggested songs, except those al- 
ready familiar, are found in As Children 
Worship. Many teachers consider it im- 
portant to print the song words in manu- 
script on sheets of large paper or poster 
cardboard and place the copy so the 
group sings together from it. These 
copies, kept in good condition, will be 
used again and again. 

The one story not printed in the text 
is “Peanuts for Church” from The 
Round Window. Other stories from this 
volume will be suggested for future 
services. 

Appropriate settings for worship may 
be planned by classes in turn. 

In preparation for November, the 
leader needs to watch for and to clip 
the President’s Thanksgiving Proclama- 
tion. 


1, “A meeting of the heart” 


LEADER reads from the Bible: Psalm 122:1 
LEADER CONTINUES: 

Perhaps you, too, were glad this morn- 
ing, you and all your family, when the 
bells called “Come to church.” Why were 
you glad? 

(Children’s responses) 

The verse I read describes the feelings 
of people who lived long ago. You and 
I are not the first to be glad to come to 
church. I wonder why people long ago 
thought their worship places were im- 
portant. Why were they glad to come? 
(Responses) 

Parents and children often sang to- 
gether as they went to their Temple. I 
will read one of their songs; you may 
sing part of it. (Reads Psalm 100: 1, 2, 3.) 


CHILDREN SING: (As Children Worship, 
page 89) 
Enter his gates with thanksgiving, 
and his courts with praise 
Give thanks to him, bless his name! 
For the Lord is good. 


CONVERSATION AND CHILDREN’S RESPONSES: 

Do you ever sing on your way to 
church? 

What other way could you let people 
know you are happy to come? 

What do you think about as you come? 

If you could choose two words to de- 
scribe your church, which two would 
seem best? If you had three words to 
describe it, which three would you use? 
Tue Story: “The Four Words” 

Larry used four words to describe his 
church. This story about Larry is true. 

Larry was seven years old. He, Father, 
Mother, and small brother Paul heard 


bells every Sunday calling them to wor- 
ship and they always went together. 
Larry liked that very much. 

But at home there was something he 
did not like. He didn’t like to have Mother 
go away and leave him. When he was 
at home he wanted Mother there too. 
Whenever she put on her hat or coat to 
go out Larry began to fuss and to com- 
plain. “Why do you have to go to the 
market?” he would ask. “Why do you 
have to be on a committee? Why do 
you have to go see your friend?” 

Actually, Larry knew that marketing 
had to be done, that the committee at 
school was important, that Mother’s 
friend was sick, but he fussed anyway. 
Even with Father and small Paul ready 
to play with him at home, Larry still 
complained. He made everyone miserable. 
Mother and Father often wondered if 
Larry would ever think of anyone but 
himself. 

One day when Mother put on her 
coat, Larry seemed angrier than ever. 
“Where are you going?” he demanded. 
“T want you to stay with me.” Larry 
stamped his foot with every word. 

“T’ll be home soon,” mother promised. 
“I’m going to a meeting of the church.” 

“Church?” Larry hadn’t expected that. 
“Church?” This time his voice wasn’t 
quite’ so~angry. Slowly Larry’s scowl 
disappeared and an understanding smile 
appeared. His words were happy ones, 
“Oh, Mother, it’s all right! If it’s a meet- 
ing at the church, it’s a meeting of the 
heart!” Larry waved goodbye and hurried 
to find his small brother for a game. 
TALKING TIME: 

What four words did Larry use to de- 
scribe his church? 

What do you think Larry meant? 

Why didn’t Larry use those words 
when his mother went to market or to 
other places? What makes the difference? 

Leaver: Larry was remembering what 
his heart had felt at church—love, 
neighborliness, friendliness. He was sure 
that every heart, no matter when the per- 
son went to church, would find the same 
things. One of our songs describes a 
church like that, where everyone is 
welcome and loving, where friendly 
hearts meet together. 

Att Sine: “Our Dear Church” 

Children Worship, page 80) 
PRAYER: 

Our Father, like the people of long ago 
we are glad to come to our place of 
worship, to sing and to give thanks. 
We are glad for Larry who has helped 
us to understand that the way we feel 
in our hearts is important and that it 
makes a difference to others. Help us 
always to remember this. Amen. 
OFFERING: 

During this week many of you must 
have thought of others, for you have 
come today bringing your gifts for them. 
(If the children have had no part in 
selecting the project for which their 
offering will be used, the leader needs 
to know and to explain so the group ac- 
cepts it as their way of helping to do 
God’s_ work.) 

PRAYER: 

Whatever our gift may be, wherever 

it may go, 

We send it with our love. Amen. 


(As 


2. “Everyone can help” 


APPROPRIATE MUSIC AS CHILDREN GATHER 


Leaver: Let us sing the words sung by 
the people of long ago as they went ta 
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their Temple for worship. 

Aut sinc: “Enter his gates with Thanks- 
giving” 

LEADER: 

Come again to this special place, 

Come again with gladness. 

Let your heart be ready, 

Let your mind be ready 

To praise God, 

To worship him, 

To discover ways to serve him. 

LEADER CONTINUES: We will praise God 
with song. 

Att sinc: “The Norfolk Chimes” 
(Stanza 1, As Children Worship page 
85) 

SToRY INTRODUCTION AND CHILDREN’S RE- 

SPONSES: 

Some Sundays when the church bells 
sound, have you ever wanted to come 
to church, but something kept you away? 
Why couldn’t you come? 

Have you ever lived where there was 
no church? 

Have you ever wanted to make or to 
buy something for your church but you 
had no money? 

Monezip had all these problems. What 
she did may surprise you. 

TELL THE story: “Peanuts for Church,” 
from The Round Window 

Discussion: 

In the story what ways did Monezip 
find to serve God? 

What ways did some of the villagers 
find? 

How does Monezip’s church seem like 
ours? 

How is it different? 

As you talk about the story in your 
classes you may discover something 
special that needs to be done for our 
church and plan a way to do it. 
OFFERING PRAYER: 

As we bring our gifts, let us remember 
Monezip’s money and what it was to 
buy, and our money and the gift it will 


uy. 

Our Father God, your gifts to us are 
so many: minds to plan and to think, 
hands to work, feelings to understand. 
With such rich gifts in our possession 
every day, much is expected of us every 
day. Help us to learn to use our gifts 
wisely. Amen. 

Leaver: Surely Monezip and her friends 
came to know many of the Bible verses 
that we know. Let’s remember their 
gladness in having their very own 
church as we close our service, singing 
a Bible verse. 

ALL SING: 

I was glad when they said to me, 
“Tet us go to the house of the Lord!” 
(As Children Worship, page 95) 


3. “A time of praise in song 
and story” 


APPROPRIATE MUSIC AS CHILDREN GATHER 

STAND AND sING: “Bell Carol’ (Stanza 1, 
As Children Worship, page 90) 

LEADER: 

The calls to worship that sound out to 
Christian families in every city, town and 
village are of many kinds. What calls us? 
What called Monezip? (The leader may 
describe others.) 

The places for worship also are of many 
kinds. At camp, was your “church” be- 
side. the lake, under the trees? Some 
worship rooms are large with colored 
windows; others are small and plain. 
Some may be like our room here. 
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THIS IS THE DAY WHICH THE LORD HATH MADE 


(Round) Based on Psalm 118: 24 
In a swinging manner 


This is the day 


James Byron Danford 


From Let’s Find Out, prepared by Elizabeth Allstrom. Copyright 


1956, National Council of Churches. 


In each place what happens is much 
the same and this is the important thing. 
One of our songs suggests that worship 
is a time to praise God and to thank 
him. We will sing it. 

ALL sinc: “The Norfolk Chimes” (Stanzas 

I and 2) 


DISCUSSION: 

Worship is . . . what else? (The chil- 
dren’s responses probably will include 
those indicated below and others. The 
leader will repeat each response as it 
is voiced and expand it for emphasis in 
some such manner as suggested.) 

Child: In worship we also remember 
Jesus. 

Leader: Yes, we remember Jesus, who 
born in Bethehem and who grew up to 
become a teacher who understood people 
and helped them and whose teachings 
continue to be important. Which of 
Jesus’ rules do you remember? (Re- 
sponses) 

Child: Worship is a time for singing. 

Leader: Today our worship began with 
singing and soon we shall sing again. 

Child: And for stories. 

Leader: Yes, many kinds of stories, 
stories of people who lived long ago and 
stories of people today. What do you re- 
member about Larry’s story? About 
Monezip’s story? In what ways do their 
stories help us in worship? (Responses) 

Child: Friends meet together in wor- 
ship. 

Leader: Having friends and being a 
friend are important. Friends together 
make a “meeting of the heart.” Look 
around now at your friends. Show them, 
without using your voice, that you are 
glad to see them. 

LEADER: 

We will sing together, first, a song of 
thanksgiving for the beauty around us, 
then a song to remind us of Jesus. (All 
sing) “For the Beauty of the Earth,” 
(Stanza 1), and “Tell me the Stories of 
Jesus,” (Stanza 1). 

LEADER: 
Bible verses also help us to worship. 


Do you have one to share now? This 
one reminds us that all people belong in 
God’s family. I will read it (Psalm 100:3) 
then you may repeat the words with me. 
“The Lord, he is God, and we are his 
people.” 

DISCUSSION CONTINUED: 

Child: In worship we learn and get 
new ideas. 

Leader: Yes, we stretch our minds to 
bigger thoughts than we have ever had 
before . . . ideas about God, about the 
world, about ourselves. 

Child: And we think 
people. 

Leader: Yes, people in our own land 
and in other lands. Whom did we talk 
about last week? From what country? 

Child: Sometimes in worship we look 
at pictures. 

Leader: Through their pictures artists 
help us to see and imagine many new 
places and things. 

Child: Sharing is part of worship. 

Leader: Sharing and caring are part 
of worship. As we give our offering now, 
each person may quietly make his own 
prayer as he remembers where the gift 
will go and’ what it will do. 

IN CLOSING: 

As we leave let us remember all the 
people who today have met for praise 
and worship. Perhaps many of them have 
repeated the verse we learned today. We 
will say it again. All repeat: “The Lord, 
he is God and we are his people.” 


4, “God speaks in the 
quietness” 


BELL Music as children gather 

ALL sine: “This is the day which the 
Lord has made” (music printed here- 
with. Use in regular way, not as a 
round.) 

LEADER: 
Our call to worship includes many of 

your ideas given last week. 

Time for church, the bells are ringing, 

Time for church the bells are singing. 


about other 
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Sunday is a special day, 

Is the message they seem to say. 
In this special place 

The things are special that we do, 
Stories, singing, praying, thinking, 
Sharing, caring, caring, sharing. 

In every town and village Christian 
people honor the day in much the same 
way. We will sing about it then read 
about it. 

Att sinc: The Bell Carol (Stanza 1, As 

Children Worship, page 90) 

LeapER reads from the Bible. (Deuter- 
onomy 5:12) “Remember the Sabbath 


Day to keep it holy.” 


CONVERSATION: 

When you go to church with friends or 
relatives in another city sometimes they 
use a name different from the one you 
know and use. They may say Bible 
school, Sunday school, church school, 
First Day school, Sabbath school, or per- 
haps just Meeting. 

What makes you feel at home there? 

Almost always when a person worships 
in another church he learns something 
new, a story, a song, an idea, and he 
makes a new friend. On vacation last 
summer when you visited another church, 
what new thing did you learn? When 
you bring a visiting friend here, what 
might he learn? 

Maisie discovered something new when 
she went to Friends’ Meeting with 
Cousin Sarah. 

TELL THE STORY: “Maisie’s First Meeting” 

Maisie, snug in her small bed, heard 
raindrops beating against her window. 
“It’s Sunday today,” they seemed to say. 
“You must hurry. Cousin Sarah will be 
waiting.” 

Maisie hurried with dressing. She 
hurried with breakfast. She hurried with 
putting on her heavy blue cape and cap. 
She hurried with quick steps to Cousin 
Sarah’s house. 

Cousin Sarah was waiting because 
every Sunday morning Maisie came to her 
house and then went to Bible school 
with her. This day it rained all the way 
to Bible school, and when Bible school 
was finished the rain was falling even 
harder. 

Cousin Sarah told Maisie, “Because of 
the rain, I think your mother and father 
would think it best for you to come to 
Friends’ Meeting with me.” So Maisie 
and Cousin Sarah slipped quietly through 
a doorway and took their places in a 
small room, four benches from the front. 
The people were already sitting in silence. 

Maisie also sat very still. She whis- 
pered to herself the name of Cousin 
Sarah’s church: ‘Friends’ Meeting.” She 
liked the friendly sound of the two words. 

Then Maisie wondered, “It’s so quiet. 
Won't they ever sing?” But no one else 
seemed to think of singing. 

Maisie changed her position. Looking 
around the plain room she was about to 
ask, “Where are the flowers? And the 
pretty windows?” when she noticed that 
Cousin Sarah and all the Friends sat with 


bowed heads. They seemed far away.. 


Then Maisie remembered. Cousin Sarah 
once told her, “God meets with Friends 
in silence.” 

“Perhaps God is speaking to them now,” 
Maisie thought. 

Suddenly Maisie was quiet. “Maybe 


1From The Children’s Story Garden, Col- 
lected by a Committee of the Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting of Friends, Anna Pettit 
Broomell, Chairman, J. B. Lippincott, Co. 
Adapted and used with permission of the 
publisher. 
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God wonders why I don’t talk to him.” 
The quietness continued. Then such a 
happy idea came to Maisie that she 
whispered it to herself over and over, 
“Tomorrow if it dosn’t rain I’m going to 
lend Muffy kitten to Molly for the whole 
day. Molly’s never had a pet and they'll 
have fun together.” 

In a while, Cousin Sarah leaned over 
and kissed Maisie. The Friends were 
shaking hands. The meeting was over. 
Maisie asked, “Has everyone talked to 
God all he needs to this morning?” 

Cousin Sarah said, “Yes, dear.” 


“T talked to him too,” said Maisie. And 
she and Cousin Sarah went through the 
door together. 


IN CLOSING: 


New thoughts may come to you if you 
are quiet and wait for them. (Few 
moments of quiet) Your new thoughts 
also may be about a surprise for a friend. 
(Quiet) O God, you are always near us 
and can speak in many ways. Help us 
to keep our minds ready for those 
thoughts that will help us to know the 
right things to do. Amen. 


Junior Department 


by Elizabeth Patton MOSS* 


THEME FOR OCTOBER: 


Jesus Christ and His Church in All 
the World 


NOTE: Be sure to read the article 
in this issue on 'Worship for Primaries 
and Juniors,"" by Elizabeth Allstrom. It 
should be read by all persons who will 
be leading worship during the year. 


For the Leader 


Let World Wide Communion Sunday 
set the tone for the year’s worship serv- 
ices: reverent, well planned and un- 
hurried, preparing juniors to take part 
later on in the services of the church, but 
also enabling them to experience genuine 
worship here and now as they grow. Keep 
the worship time, though brief, truly 
worshipful. Its theme should fit the day’s 
teaching, but most actual instruction 
should take place in class. Announce- 
ments and business details may be taken 
care of some other time or at least in 
such a way as not to detract from the 
spirit of worship. 

If the children leave their offerings 
by the door as they arrive, to be brought 
forward later and dedicated while all 
join in a hymn or prayer, there will be 
less wandering of attention while coins 
are dropped or lost or hunted. 


SUGGESTED SCRIPTURE: Use Psalm 100 
throughout the month, read in unison, 
given from memory, read by a different 
grade each week, or read responsively. 
(Reading by a group is more effective 
than by one child.) 


SuccEsTED Hymns: (Mentioned in stories 
below) “Holy, holy, holy,” “This is 
my Father’s world,” “When morning 
gilds the skies,’ “Jesus shall reign,” 
“All people that on earth do dwell,” 
“Praise God from whom all blessings 
flow.” 


SUGGESTED PRAYERS: Each week let a 
different class prepare a prayer for 
the church around the world. Or use 
these words from a hymn as a prayer 
for the month: 


* Director of Christian Education, River- 
side Community Church, Hood River, 
Oregon. 


We thank Thee that Thy Church un- 
sleeping, 

While earth rolls onward into light, 

Through all the earth her watch is keep- 


ing, 
And rests not now by day or night... 


So be it, Lord; Thy throne shall never, 
Like earth’s proud empires, pass away; 
But stand, and rule, and grow forever, 
Till all Thy creatures own Thy sway. 

Amen. JoHN ELLERTON 


SUGGESTIONS FOR WorsHiIp CENTER: For 
World Wide Communion Sunday, a 
large world map,’ or a Communion 
table with the elements arranged upon 
it. On other Sundays there may be 
pictures of various kinds of churches. 


Talk and Stories: 


1. EXPLANATION OF WoRLD WIDE 
CoMMUNION SUNDAY 


The minister or a church officer may 
explain how the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper is conducted in your church, how 
it reminds us of God’s love and forgive- 
ness, and is one means by which we con- 
fess our sins, accept God’s pardon, give 
thanks to him and are strengthened to 
serve him. 


On World Wide Communion Sunday 
our thoughts go back 2,000 years to the 
upper room where Jesus ate with his 
disciples. We think of all the Christians 
from that time until now who have par- 
taken of this sacrament: heroes and mis- 
sionaries and martyrs, and our own 
parents and grandparents. We think also 
of the Church in every country of the 
world today except two. Somewhere, 
at every hour of the twenty four, be- 
lievers will meet around a communion 
table to hear God’s word and to sing and 
pray in their many languages. 


2. JENNIFER’S JOURNEYS (Bic Crry Cuurcu) 


The summer Jennifer was ten years 
old she took her first long trip. Her older 


*A wall map in six colors highlighting 
major mission and ecumenical centers in 
the world may be obtained from the 
Friendship Press through your denomina- 
tional bookstore or directly from 257 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 50 x 72 in. 
Latexed material $5.00, paper $2.00. 
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brother, Joe, went to stay with Grand- 
mother and Grandfather on the farm, 
and Jennifer and Mother and Father 
loaded the car with clothes and food and 
camping equipment, and set the alarm 
clock for sunrise so they could get an 
early start on their drive half way across 
the country. 

Jennifer had been born and lived all 
her life in a little town almost at the 
exact center of the U.S.A. Now she was 
to travel 1,400 miles, through half a dozen 
states, to visit her uncle David and his 
family in New York City. 

Mile after mile they rode the first 
day, the second day, the third day, past 
rivers and lakes and swimming pools, 
through dozing villages, through towns 
that reminded Jennifer of home, with 
their green lawns and spreading trees 
and their stores and banks and _ filling 
stations grouped around the Court House 
in the center. 

Sometimes they came to a big city. How 
long it took to drive through it. The 
farther they went, the more cities they 
came to and the bigger they were and 
the longer it took to drive through them! 
Jennifer enjoyed the sights in the cities, 
the busses and the trolleys, the tall 
buildings, the crowds of people, the 
store windows and the traffic lights. 

Only one thing worried Jennifer. “Will 
we get to New York in time to go to 
church school on Sunday?” she asked. 
‘T’ve only missed twice in my life, when 
I had chicken pox and measles, and I 
don’t want to miss again!” 

“We'll get there in time,” said Father, 
“and we'll be sure to go.” 

So Jennifer settled back to watch the 
sights, the coal mines and the steel mills 
and the factories, the long freight trains 
and the shorter commuter trains and the 
airports that they passed. 

Saturday night just at sunset they came 
to the huge bridge festooned with lights 
and twinkling with headlights of cars 
going and coming in endless miles across 
it. And beyond the river rose tower after 
tower, lit like illuminated checkerboards, 
the sky line of New ‘York, just like 
Jennifer had seen it so many times in 
pictures! : 

It was dark when they reached the 
apartment where uncle David and aunt 
Dorothy and cousin Debby lived, and 
Jennifer could hardly hold her eyes open, 
so she went right to bed. “Be sure to 
wake me in time for church school,” 
she whispered. 

When Mother called her in the morn- 
ing, Jennifer opened her eyes, but it 
was so dark she closed them again. It 
can’t be time to get up, she thought. 
“Hurry,” said Mother, “it is time for 
church school.” 

Perhaps it is raining, thought Jennifer, 
and ran to the window to look out. She 
saw no rain, but neither could she see 
the sky, only the dark wall of the build- 
ing next door. 


After breakfast the two families set 
out for church school. They walked one, 
two, three, four blocks. To Jennifer each 
block looked like the one before it, row 
after row of tall buildings, opening right 
on to the sidewalk with no yards, no 
grass, no trees. Far up above the roofs 
she caught a glimpse of blue sky. So the 
sun was shining after all! 

Suddenly they all stopped before a 
towering gray stone skyscraper with 
many open doors toward which people 
were streaming from all directions. _ 

“This is our church,” said Debby. 
“My class room is on the fifth floor. 
We will take the elevator.” 
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Jennifer said nothing at all. She was 
too surprised to speak! 

The girls got out of the elevator and 
walked down a long corridor. They 
stopped at a door near where a teacher 
stood and Debby introduced her cousin. 
The teacher told her they were happy to 
have her visit. 

The girls went inside and sat down and 
Jennifer looked around in amazement. 
The children were sitting on low benches 
as though they were in church. Along 
one side of the room were stained glass 
windows with beautiful pictures of the 
Christ Child and the Good Shepherd and 
Jesus with the children, and the twelve 
disciples. Along the opposite wall were 
framed pictures of symbols of the church. 
Jennifer recognized some of them, the 
dove, the ship, the fish, the grapes, the 
wheat, the keys of Peter, the winged lion 
of Mark. - 

Up in front, against hangings of dark 
blue velvet, stood a large brass cross 
and an open Bible. Beside it two white 
candles were lit, and on the floor stood 
potted ferns and plants. At a small organ 
a teacher was playing quiet music, and 
a choir of boys and girls in blue robes 
stood ready to sing. Some of them had 
brass handbells with which they played 
a call to worship. 

Jennifer could hardly take her eyes 
off the pictures in the windows and on 
the walls, even when the first hymn was 
announced. But when they all stood and 
began to sing, “This is my Father’s 
world,” which was the favorite hymn in 
her church school at home, Jennifer 
realized how far from home she was and 
suddenly felt very strange and lonely. 
Oh, how different this all is, she thought. 
I don’t know these people. I wish I 
were back home! 

The next song was, “Holy, holy, holy,” 
another of Jennifer’s favorites. She began 
to think about the words as she sang 
it and almost forgot that she was among 
strangers. And then all the children re- 
peated in unison Psalm 100 which Jen- 
nifer knew by heart, and as she joined 
with the others she began to feel not 
quite so homesick. 

When they started to sing “Praise God 
from whom all blessings flow,” and their 
offerings were brought forward, and they 
all prayed together, “Our Father who art 
in heaven,” Jennifer almost felt as if 
she belonged there. 


Then came the best part of all. She 
sat with Debby’s class around a low 
table on which were reading books just 
like she had at home. On an easel stood 
a picture of Jesus and the fishermen just 
like the one Jennifer’s teacher had used 
last week, and they began to read about 
people Jennifer had heard of before— 
Peter and Andrew and James and John. 


Then the children worked on a map. 
“Why, it’s just like the map we are mak- 
ing at home,” Jennifer told the teacher. 
“Last week I made a little boat to sail 
ce the Sea of Galilee that we painted 
blue.’ 


“Can you make a boat for us now, for 
this map?” asked the teacher. “We need 
a boat.” So Jennifer made a boat and 
printed her name on it in tiny letters 
and placed it on the Sea of Galilee. 
“That is for you to remember me by,” 
she said. “I have enjoyed being at your 
church school, and I’ll remember you 
when I get home. Your school is almost 
like ours. Only the buildings are dif- 
ferent.” 

“Yes,” replied the smiling teacher, 
“we are all God’s children and we all 
worship him and study his Word.” 
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COAT and HAT RACKS 


. WALL RACKS 
Basic: 2’ 2”,.3! 2”, 4’ 2” and 
5’ 2” units mount directly on 
wall. Interlocking add-on 
sections make racks of 
longer lengths and greater 
capacity. 


DOUBLE FACED....B 


These standard cloak- 

room racks (with or 

é without checks) hold 

8 coats and hats per foot of 
length. Also available in 4’ 2” 
and 5’ 2” portable racks—with 
shock braces and large casters. 


.. SINGLE FACE 


Stationary or portable racks fit 
close against wall. Sections 
snap-lock together to make 
rigid assembly that will not sag, 
| wobble or creak. 


-. .. floor layout service . 

Let our cloakroom and checkroom 
specialists suggest equipment requirements 
and efficient layout. Just send outline 

of, available space, capacity desired and 
nature’ of load. No obligations, of course. 


Write for Catalog Sheets, CK-320 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 


1121 W. 37th St. * Chicago 9, Ill. 
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THERE 
ISN’T MUCH 
TO DO 
IN THE 
DAYTIME 


This is Georgia Melisova. The hovel before which she is standing is her 
Athenian home in Greece. Her mother occasionally works at straw chair 
weaving but is never able to find permanent employment. Her father just 
disappeared. She has four younger brothers. Georgia is amazingly intelligent 
for a ten-year-old child who hasn’t had a dozen weeks in school. She should 
be given an education as she has great charm and potentialities. As it is, she 


hardly gets enough to eat. 


There is severe unemployment and heart breaking, harsh poverty in Greece. 
Even many of the children who are helped have only one meal a day and go to 
bed hungry every night. The bed is some old rags on the dirt floor of a bleak 
shanty. There isn’t much to do in the daytime except to sit and think how 
hungry they are. There’s no use going through the garbage cans, for too many 
are doing that. And for lack of funds, the relief agency doesn’t serve any 
meals at all on Saturdays and Sundays. 


Children like Georgia can be “adopted” and properly fed, clothed and edu- 
cated in Greece and all of the countries listed below. The cost to the con- 


For Information Write: 


Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke 
CHRISTIAN 
CHILDREN’S FUND, INC. 


Richmond 4, Virginia 
I wish to “adopt” a boy 
for one year in 
(Name Country) 
I will pay $10 a month ($120 a year). 
Enclosed is payment for the full year 
first month Please 


send me the child’s name, story, ad- 


dress and picture. I understand that 
I can correspond with the child. Also, 
that there is no obligation to continue 
the adoption. 

I cannot “adopt” a child but want 
to help by giving $. 

Please send me further information. 


mount are welcome. 
Gifts are deductible from income tax. 
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tributor is the same in all—$10 a month. 
The child’s name, address, picture and 
story is furnished the donor. ‘The 
donor also can correspond, with the 
“adopted” child. : 


Christian Children’s Fund, incorporated 
in 1938, with its 231 affiliated orphanage- 
schools in 34 countries is the largest Prot- 
estant orphanage organization in the 
world. It serves 22,000,000 meals a year. 
It is registered with the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Voluntary Foreign Aid of the 
International Cooperation Administration 
of the U. S..Government. It is experi- 
enced, economical and conscientious. 


COUNTRIES: 


Austria, Belgium, Borneo, Brazil, Burma, Fin- 
land, France, Free China, Greece, Hong 
Kong, India, Indochina, Indonesia, Iran, 
Italy, Jamaica, Japan, Jordan, Korea, Lap- 
land, Lebanon, Macao, Malaya, Mexico, Oki- 
nawa, Pakistan, Philippines, Puerto Rico, 
Syria, United States, Western Germany. 
— American Indians. 


3. JENNIFER'S JOURNEYS 
(Home Town CHURCH) 


The day Jennifer and Mother and 
Father were to start home after visiting in 
New York they thought of a lovely plan. 
“We will take Debby home with us for 
a vacation,” they said. “She has lived in 
New York all her life, and it is time she 
saw some other parts of the country.” 

Jennifer and Debby, her cousin, clapped 
their hands and shouted for joy, and 
Debby’s mother and father looked at each 
other and finally nodded permission. 

So going home the car was even more 
crowded than when they started out, 
for now there were two girls in the back 
seat and two extra suitcases belonging 
to Debby. 

All the time she had been visiting in 
New York, Jennifer had been very quiet, 
looking, looking everywhere, while 
Debby and Uncle David and Aunt 
Dorothy talked and talked and talked. 
Now it was Jennifer’s turn to point and 
talk, and Debby stared and listened. 

After they left the big cities in the 
east and were driving through miles of 
farming country, Jennifer had fun ex- 
plaining to Debby which were Jersey 
cows and which were Holstein, which 
chickens were white Leghorns and which 
were Plymouth Rocks! 

And the crops in the fields! First 
Debby asked what the pretty purple 
flowers were. “Alfalfa,” said Father, 
“and do you know what is in the next 
field?” Debby shook her head. “Buck- 
wheat — for pancakes, you know,” 
laughed Mother. 

“Of course you can tell the difference 
between oats and wheat and rye,” said 
Jennifer. 

“No,” replied Debby, “the only thing 
I’m sure about is corn. I can see the 
ears and the silky tassels on it just like 
the sweet corn we eat.” 

So they played a game of counting crops 
and animals as they drove along, and 
then Mother suggested learning the names 
of trees and shrubs and wildflowers that 
they saw. “I know geraniums and 
petunias that grow in window boxes,” 
said Debby, “but I never saw a sun- 
flower growing or a wild rose or a 
hollyhock before.” 

As they drew nearer home, Jennifer 
began to wonder if Debby would like 
church school in her little home town. 
“It’s so different from yours,” she told 
her cousin, “but the people that go there 
are all my friends.” 

Sunday morning the girls were up and 
dressed before Mother called them. “I 
want to go to church school early,” Jen- 
nifer said, “and show Debby over the 
whole building.” 

“That won’t take long,” Father an- 
swered; “there’s no elevator, only two 
floors, and you can see it all-in five 
minutes.” 

So they all got in the car and rode 
down the hill and parked in front of 
the church across from the Court House 
square. The church was made of brick 
with white doors and a white steeple. 
It was low and square, and there was 
half a block of green lawn around it. 
“Good for ice cream socials,” said Jen- 
nifer. 

They walked up the front steps and 
went inside the wide open doors. “Guess 
where we have our class,” said Jennifer. 


| “In the dining room!” She laughed. “We 


use the same chairs and tables they use 
for serving chicken dinners! But that’s 
nothing—one class meets in the kitchen! 
We have a piano, no organ, no children’s 
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choir, no handbells. But you'll love our 
teacher!” 

Jennifer looked around the familiar 
place with new eyes. She had taken it 
for granted before. Now she compared it 
with the church school she had visited 
in New York. They are certainly dif- 
ferent in looks, she thought, but I like 
them both. — 

The basement walls had been freshly 
painted while Jennifer was away, a light 
peach shade. At the windows were rain- 
bow striped curtains. And on the window 
sills were set transparent pictures she 
and her friends had made to illustrate 
Bible scenes. If they were larger they 
would be almost as pretty as stained 
glass, she thought. 

Everywhere around the room—on top 
of the piano, on the tables, on the shelves 
—stood baskets of summer flowers from 
her neighbors’ gardens: nasturtiums 
from the Browns, snapdragons from the 
Smiths, delphiniums from the Johnsons. 
And on the worship center, a low painted 
table which Jennifer’s own father had 
made, lay an open Bible and above it 
hung the same picture of Jesus and the 
fishermen which the girls had seen last 
Sunday at Debby’s church. 

The teacher was delighted to welcome 
Jennifer back home and very, very glad 
to have Debby visit them. 

“See,” said Jennifer to her cousin, “we 
use the same hymnals you do. Our read- 
ing books are like yours and so are our 


cardinals and goldfinches and brown 
thrashers.” 

“The building is very old and very 
plain,’ continued Jennifer, remembering 
the beautiful modern skyscraper in 
which she had attended church school 
with Debby in the big city. “It is 
painted white inside and outside, and the 
pews are plain dark brown. There’s no 
colored glass, no cushions, no pictures 
on the walls, not even any brass cross 
or candlesticks, but it’s always kept so 
clean and polished. Grandmother says it 
looks just like the day it was new when 
she was a girl.” 

“There it is!” Father pointed around a 
bend in the road. 

“And here on this side of it is the 
churchyard,’ added Jennifer. “Father, 
please let us out here. I want to show 
Debby the gravestones of our great- 
grandfather and great-grandmother and 
the Governor and the first minister who 
ever came to preach in this state. Oh, this 
is a famous place,’ she said to Debby, 
“even though it is so old and so small.” 
The girls wandered hand in hand 
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NEW FREE CATALOG 


ARTS & CRAFT SUPPLIES 


86 big pages—Fully Illustrated with 101 new and 
stimulating ideas on CERAMICS, MOSAICS, SHELL 
CRAFT, PLASTICS, ART SUPPLIES, CANDLE 
DIPPING, ETC. Write today to Dept. R. 


SCHOOL PRODUCTS CO. 
330 East 23 St., New York 10, N.Y. 


WHERE 
ARE YOUR 
TEACHING 
PICTURES? 


keep your 
teaching pictures 
clean, undamaged 
and indexed for 
immediate use 
you need a Teach- 
ing Picture Filing 
Cabinet. 
Write today for a 
free folder de- 
scribing these 
new Filing Cab- 
inets which are 
produced in a va- 
riety of models 
and colors. 


PICTURE FILE DEPARTMENT 
232 South Prospect Street, Marion, Ohio 
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READY SEPTEMBER 9... the second list of 
Abingdon’s quality paperbacks, bringing you the 
best in religious books, by outstanding writers— 
at greatly reduced prices! Apex Books, printed 
from the original plates of the clothbound edi- 
tion, are complete and unabridged. Sturdy paper 
covers, with handsome 3-color designs. 

GEORGIA HARKNESS, Understanding the Chris- 


tian Faith. “An excellent exposition.”—Church 
Management. $1 


JOHN SUTHERLAND BONNELL, What Are You 
Living For? “The best book for its purpose we 
have seen.’—Garrett Tower. $1 
ROLLO MAY, The Art of Counseling. A practical 
guide, with case studies and demonstrations. $1.25 


B. HARVIE BRANSCOMB, The Teachings of Jesus. 
“A brilliant piece of work.”—The Churchman. $1.50 


ELMER T. CLARK, The Small Sects in America. 
“A mine of information.”’—Review and Expositor. 
$1.25 

GERALD KENNEDY, The Lion and the Lamb. 
A study of 21 paradoxes of the Christian faith. $1.25 
Also in the APEX SERIES: 
LESLIE D. WEATHERHEAD 

When the Lamp Flickers 
RALPH W. SOCKMAN 

The Higher Happiness + $1 
GEORGE A. BUTTRICK, Prayer $1.50 
WINFRED E. GARRISON 

A Protestant Manifesto 
EDGAR J. GOODSPEED 

How Came the Bible? $1 
HALFORD E. LUCCOCK 

In the Minister’s Workshop $1.25 
JOHN BRIGHT, The Kingdom of God $1.25 
FREDERICK C. GRANT, An Introduction to 

New Testament Thought $1.50 


ABINGDON PRESS 


Publisher of The Interpreter’s Bible 


notebooks and our map of Palestine. Soon 
Tll introduce you to the people in my 
class. You will see them often while 
you're here. We play together every day, 
and in winter we all go to school to- 
gether.” 

“That must be fun,” replied Debby. “I 
hardly ever see the folks in my church 
school except on Sundays. We live in 
many different parts of the city.” 

“Please,” asked Jennifer of the teacher 
when it was time to begin, “may we 
sing, ‘This is my Father’s world,’ and 
‘Holy, holy, holy’? We sang them last 
week in Debby’s church school so I am 
sure she knows them, and I want her 
to feel happy and at home here.” 

“What a good idea,” the teacher said. 
“The church is a sort of home, and all 
God’s children are one family, and where- 
ever we may go around the world, we 
can always find friends among those who 
worship Jesus.” 

“Did you like it here?” whispered Jen- 
nifer, at the close of the lesson. “Are 
you homesick?” 

“T’m not homesick,” said Debby. “I 
like it here. It’s different, yet it’s the 
same!” 
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4, JENNIFER’S JOURNEYS $1.25 


(CHURCH ScHOOL IN THE CouUNTRY) 
One Sunday while Jennifer’s cousin SS 
Debby from New York was visiting her 
in the midwest, it was decided that the 
two girls and Jennifer’s parents should 
drive out to the farm where Grandfather 
and Grandmother lived, and where her 
brother, Joe, was spending the summer. 
“Oh, goody,” exclaimed Jennifer, “we 
ean go to church school in the country. 
What fun!” 

“The church in the country is just a 
teeny-weeny little building,” she told 
Debby as they drove along the river 
road from town. “All the classes meet 
in the same room. There isn’t any other. 
The windows will be open, and outside 
are tall pine trees that rustle in the wind, 
and sometimes you can hear birds in 
the branches singing, and sometimes you 
can even see the birds, bright red 
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$1.25 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


through the little old cemetery, reading 
the names on the stones. When they came 
to a clump of brown-eyed-Susans, Jen- 
nifer stopped. “Let’s pick a bouquet for 
the church,” she said, “and I'll get a glass 
and some water from the old pump out 
in back to put them in.” So the cousins 
gathered all the flowers their hands 
could hold. 

“If it were spring,’ Jennifer said, 
“there would be violets and sweet- 
williams and trilliums here.” 

Standing at the door of the church 
when the girls went in was the young 
minister. He shook hands with them both 
and thanked them for the flowers. “We 
have a bouquet beside the communion 
table,” he said, “but I would like these 
flowers beside me near the pulpit when 
I preach.” So the girls arranged the 
flowers and then it was almost time for 
church school to begin. 

“Ts this all that are coming?” asked 
Debby, looking around at the ten or 
twelve families who had arrived. 

“Yes, I guess so,” replied Jennifer; 
“this is a good attendance for a country 
church. Oh, I hope we can sing hymns 
both of us know today, the way we did 
in your church school and in mine. 
Come, let’s ask the minister, and tell 
him about how we are learning that 
church schools are much alike, even 
though they may look very different. The 
minister’s wife plays the piano and per- 
haps she will let us choose some hymns.” 

“Of course,” said the minister and his 
wife, “you may choose some hymns that 
you know, although I think you'll find 
that whatever we sing here are the same 
songs you sing at home. That’s the won- 
derful thing about learning hymns and 
Bible passages and Bible stories. You'll 


Junior High 


For the Worship Committee 


During the next few months we shall 
be turning attention to some of the occa- 
sions and causes all Protestants share 
across denominational lines. We shall be 
thinking of the Church not so much as 
an organization but as a living fellowship 
of faithful believers—a fellowship that 
knows no boundary of race, denomina- 
tion, or nationality—a fellowship of men 
and women, boys and girls, who follow 
Jesus Christ their Lord. 

One of the significant contributions 
from young people of our day in the 
United Christian Youth Movement has 
been the collection of prize-winning 
hymns which reflect the Christian pur- 
poses of a younger generation of Chris- 
tians. 

The five symbols of the United Chris- 
tian Youth Movement also reflect the 
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remember them all your lives and use 
them wherever you may go in many 
different churches.” 

“I am going to teach the older chil- 
dren today,” said the minister’s wife, 
“and my husband will teach the grown- 
ups. Will you help me put this picture 
on the easel and lay out the reading 
books and the notebooks? And here are 
some crayons and some paper so we can 
make maps of Palestine.” 

Jennifer and Debby smiled at each 
other. “Why, it’s just like home,” they 
both said. 

“Come, let’s sit beside Grandfather and 
Grandmother and Joe for the opening 
hymns,” Jennifer whispered to Debby. 

So they all stood up to sing “Holy, holy, 
holy,” and “This is my Father’s world,” 
and then they sang “When morning gilds 
the skies,” and “Jesus shall reign,” and 
“All people that on earth do dwell.” How 
these people did love to sing although 
there were so few of them! 

Then the offering was taken and they 
prayed the Lord’s Prayer together and 
repeated Psalm 100. And Jennifer shut 
her eyes tight and suddenly imagined 
she was back in New York in the big 
church there. It sounded just the same! 
She opened her eyes and shut them 
again quickly, and it seemed to her it 
was just as though she were at home 
in her own church school! 

And then she remembered all the vil- 
lages and towns and cities through 
which she had traveled. There must be 
hundreds of churches, she thought, where 
I would feel at home. Even in foreign 
countries where the missionaries work 
there are churches and church schools 
like ours. I’ve learned something this 
summer I’]l never forget! 


Department 


by Lucile DESJARDINS* 


THEME FOR OCTOBER: 
We Share Around the World 


idealism of Christian youth in our differ- 
ent denominations. Some of these new 
hymns and some of these new symbols 
will be referred to and used in the 
services for the next few months. 

Perhaps a junior high worship commit- 
tee could start making worship booklets 
to be used in your department during 
these months. Copies of the new hymns 
written by the young people could be 
ordered for each member of the group. 
The 1955 leaflet of five hymns costs 5c 
each, plus postage. The three hymns se- 
lected in 1957 are in a leaflet costing 3c 
each. Order from the Hymn Society of 
America, 297 Fourth Ave., New York 10, 
N.Y. 

The committee might also order the 
youth symbols if the group does not al- 
ready have them. A set of five leaflets, 
each with a small reproduction of a 
symbol, an interpretation of its meaning 
and an appropriate worship service may 
be ordered at 5c a leaflet (25c for a set). 


Or you may order a UCYM Symbol 
Packet at $2.90 (including postage). The 
packet contains the leaflets with services, 
slides, a guide, and the symbols repro- 
duced in large poster size, suitable for 
using at the worship center. Order from 
Office of Publication and Distribution, 
N.C.C., 120 East 23rd St., New York 10, 
NEY 

But more important than any visible 
symbol or any printed material found on 
these pages is the genuine spirit of fellow- 
ship existing in your junior high group 
and the Christian purposes you hold in 
common. 


1. World Wide Communion 


CALL TO WORSHIP: 


For the bread which thou hast broken, 
For the wine which thou hast poured, 
For the words which Thou hast spoken; 
Now we give Thee thanks, O Lord.’ 


Hymn: “In Christ There Is No East or 
West” or “All People That on Earth Do 
Dwell.” 


TaLK: “Communion the World Around” 

Today many of you will share in a 
World Wide Communion service. Accord- 
ing to.the-form and ritual of your church 
you will either kneel at the altar or bow 
in prayer in your pew while fragments 
of bread or white wafers and sips of grape - 
juice in tiny cups are passed to you. As 
you partake of these you will remember 
Jesus who died for you. 

Where did this sacred ritual originate? 
What meaning should it have for you as 
a Christian? Paul tells us of the origin 
of this sacrament. 

Scripture: 1 Corinthians 11: 23-26 
TALK (continued): 

As you kneel or bow in prayer, let your 
imagination carry you around the world 
as you think of the many Christians who 
will be sharing with you in this sacred 
act of Christian worship. 

In small rural churches with only a 
handful of worshipers, in big city 
churches, and in churches along shaded 
village streets, the Lord’s Supper will be 
observed today. It will also be observed 
today in thatched-roof churches of the 
Congo and in churches in the Orient. 

Some services will be very simple and 
non-ritualistic; others will be carried out 
with much prescribed form and cere- 
mony. In some, the beautiful ancient 
prayers of the church will be read; in 
others the ministers will pray their own 
prayers. 

Gray-haired older people, sturdy 
middle-aged men and women, newly- 
married couples, young people, and boys 
and girls will be taking part. Black hands, 
brown hands, yellow hands, and white 
hands will reach forward to accept the 
tokens of bread and wine. There will be 
hands gnarled with heavy toil, the wrin- 
kled hands of the aged, the small hands 
of children, the slender jewelled hands 
of the society matron. 

But what do all these people have in 
common? If they are sincere, they bring 
with them to the Lord’s Table love for 
their neighbors, sorrow for their own 
wrong-doing, a desire to lead a new life 
of love and good will, and faith that God 
will forgive them their sins and help 
them lead new lives. 

Sometimes the minister, as those who 
have partaken of communion leave the 
altar, speaks the words: “Go in peace.” 


1 Words by permission of Mrs. Robert F. 
Jefferys. 
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TO NEW MEMBERS OF THE 


RELIGIOUS BOOK CLUB 


The most complete, authoritative 
and usable Bible Atlas ever 
issued ... an indispensable 
companion volume to the Bible 


The all-new RAND M‘NALLY 


'e os BIBLE ATLAS 


By Dr. Emil G. Kraeling, noted scholar and Biblical authority 


Published 


FEATURING 40 PAGES OF BEAUTIFUL NEW FOUR-COLOR MAPS 
* 488 PAGES OF INTERESTING, VALUABLE, COMPREHENSIVE 
INFORMATION * 50 CRISP BLACK-AND-WHITE DETAIL MAPS 
— MORE THAN 200 PHOTOS, PLUS ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS 


H ave you ever wondered about the routes the patriarchs 
traveled, the path the Children of Israel took in their 
flight from Egypt, the places where Jesus stood, the cities 
the Apostle Paul visited on his missionary journeys? Now, 
for all who have asked themselves such questions, this 
fine, authentic new book will open up a new world of 
Biblical enjoyment for years to come. The handy-sized 
(7" x 10"), all-new Rand McNally BIBLE ATLAS 
quickly locates all important places discussed in both the 
Old and New Testaments and tells of their significance 
in Biblical history. Based on years of research into the 
past, and the study of new information as revealed in the 
Dead Sea Scrolls, it relates a complete, continuous and 
engrossing story that every reader of the Bible will ap- 
preciate and enjoy. 


YOURS FREE IF YOU ACT NOW! 


AND NOW ... you can have your free copy of the Rand 
McNally BIBLE ATLAS simply by signing and returning 
the coupon below to signify that you would like to have 
the advantages of RELIGIOUS BOOK CLUB Service for 
- one year ... such advantages as NO DUES, NO FEES, 
NO MINIMUM NUMBER OF BOOKS TO BUY, 
FREE MONTHLY BULLETINS BRINGING 
NEWS OF ALL THE NEW RELIGIOUS BOOKS, 
TOP QUALITY BOOKS AS CLUB SELECTIONS 
AND ONE FREE BONUS BOOK WITH EVERY 
FOUR CLUB SELECTIONS PURCHASED! 


IMPORTANT SAVINGS TO MEMBERS 
In addition to the free copy of the Rand McNally BIBLE 
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ATLAS you receive when you join the Club, and the 
bonus books you enjoy when you purchase Club Selec- 
tions, you are frequently able to save money on the books 
you buy. Club Selections are never priced higher than the 
publisher’s regular price, and are sometimes priced /ower 
to members. Also, you can save postage and shipping 
charges by paying in advance. Of course, you always have 
complete freedom of choice: the Club simply recom- 
mends the book its editors believe is the most helpful, 
inspiring or interesting for the month and you decide 
whether or not it fits your needs. Because membership 
carries with it no obligation, we believe you will find the 
Religious Book Club the most practical and economical 
way to find and buy the books you need. Why not try it 
for a year, starting zow with your free copy of the beau- 
tiful new Rand McNally BIBLE ATLAS! 


RELIGIOUS BOOK CLUB, Dept. IJ-912 
76 Ninth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


I 
I 
I 
Gentlemen: You may enroll me as a member for one | 
year and send me at once my free copy of the all-new I 
Rand McNally BIBLE ATLAS and the monthly RBC ’ 
BULLETIN. I am not obligated to purchase any books, i 
and will let you know promptly whenever I do not 
want the Club Selection. If I decide to purchase Club ! 
Selections I am to receive an additional free book asa_ I 
bonus for every four Club Selections I choose. I 
Mr. l 
Rey. I] 
Mrs. 
Miss I 
Address ] 
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Think what it will mean for you if you 
leave the altar with peace in your heart 
toward others and with a desire to be 
peace-maker wherever there is quarrel- 
ing and strife. 

Though some church members may 
seem careless and indifferent, there are 
always those to whom the Lord’s Supper 
has deep meaning because they feel close 
to Christ and are earnestly seeking to 
follow him. The inner circle of those who 
truly follow Christ is a wonderful fellow- 
ship: You, too, can belong to this inner 
circle if you are willing to follow Christ 
and to live in charity with your fellow 
Christians. It is a wonderful privilege to 
belong to this fellowship of Christians 
around the world. Thank God for this 
privilege. Thank him for fellow Chris- 
tians, brothers and sisters in Christ, and 
for Christian congregations observing the 
communion service this day. There is a 
new youth song which will express your 
thanksgiving. 

Hymn: 


Lord, we thank thee for our brothers, 
Keeping faith with us and thee 
Joining heart to heart with others 
Making strong our company. 

With the cross our only standard, 
Let us sing with one great voice, 
Glory, glory, thine the kingdom; 
Churches in thy Church rejoice. 


God be praised for congregations 
Coming side by side to thee; 

Many tongues of many nations 

Sing the greater unity. 

Sweet the psalm and sweet the carol 
When our song is raised as one; 
Glory, glory, thine the power 

As in heaven thy will be done. 


Hallowed be thy name forever; 
Heal our differences of old; 

Bless thy Church’s new endeavor, 
For thy Kingdom make us bold. 
One our Christ and one our Gospel, 
Make us one we now implore, 
Glory, glory, thine the glory, 
Through the ages ever more.” 


Ctosinc Prayer: Our Father, we thank 
thee for our Christian brothers and 


THE NEW 


Church and School Year 
begins soon 


for most of us. 


You will need 
new copies of the Scriptures. 
From us you can get wide variety, 


many versions—many languages. 
At each price level best value! 


MASSACHUSETTS 
BIBLE SOCIETY 


41 Bromfield Street 
Boston 8, Massachusetts 
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sisters around the world who this 
day are sharing with us in the Lord’s 
Supper. Help us become more faithful 
followers of thine, living in peace with 
one another, with others in the com- 
munity, and with thee. Amen. 


2. Christian Youth Fellowship 
—Worldwide 


For your worship center for this serv- 
ice you may wish to use the United 
Christian Youth Movement symbol for 
fellowship. At the center of this symbol 
is a chalice. Back of it and surrounding 
it are the figures of three stalwart young 
men of different races. Vertical lines sym- 
bolize the binding together of man and 
God, or of earth and heaven. Below the 
chalice are the words, “Ye are Members 
one of another.” The symbol is in gold, 
suggesting the preciousness young people 
have found in this Christian fellowship. 


Cat. TO WorsuIP: Isaiah 60:1, 4 


Hymwn: “In Christ There Is No East or 
West” 
Scripture: Joel 2:28-29; or Ephesians 


4: 25-32; or 1 Corinthians 12:12-27. 


Brier TaLKs (by several junior high 
students) : 


YOUNG PEOPLE SERVE ONE ANOTHER 


First Speaker: Christian young people 
of the world are discovering the joys of 
Christian fellowship as they give them- 
selves in service for young people of 
other races and nationalities than their 
own. A Fijian youth worker from the 
South Pacific Islands writes: “My mind 
takes wing and I see the faces of young 
people from all over the world smile as 
if to say, ‘Go on, you are not alone—we, 
too, are striving for the same goal that 
you are.’ ”® 

Second Speaker: In a work camp in the 
Philippine Islands Filipinos and Japanese 
(former enemies at war) worked to- 
gether building a summer sports ground. 


Third Speaker: In the United States, 
some senior high school youth spent a 
summer in a work camp in New Mexico 
working with Indian American young 
people on building projects for a mission 
school, 

Fourth Speaker: In Malaya the youth 
fellowship is made up of Christian young 
people of many different races and cul- 
tures: Indians, Malays, Dutch and Eng- 
lish, and Chinese. This Malayan youth 
fellowship has had a special project of 
helping young people in Sarawak, Bor- 
neo, establish their youth fellowship. 

Fifth Speaker: Young people of one de- 
nomination in the United States gave 
money to the Christian young people of 
Indonesia for their newly established 
Christian Youth Council, to provide for 
office expense, for a mimeographed youth 
bulletin, and for training conferences. In 
return, the Indonesian young people in- 
vited an American youth to be the guest 
of their Council for several weeks, to 
visit Indonesian youth groups. 

Sixth Speaker: The ULAJE, a federa- 
tion of national and interdenominational 
Protestant youth groups in eleven South 


* Words by Roger K. Powell of Colgate 
Rochester Divinity School. Used by permis- 
sion of the author. Sing to the tune, Aus- 
trian Hymn. 


Several of these stories and quotations 
are taken from When We Pray, compiled 
by Wilhelmina Rowland, Friendship Press. 
Used by permission. 


American countries, share their youth 
literature in Spanish with Protestant 
youth in Spain. 

Seventh Speaker: The Vermont Chris- 
tian Youth Council has contributed a 
year’s salary for a full-time secretary for 
the Burma Christian Youth Council. 

Eighth Speaker: A visitor to South 
Africa writes: “The Wilgespruit Fellow- 
ship is a group of ‘color-blind’ Christians 
who have title to a hilly, rock-strewn 
farm a few miles west of Johannesburg. 
A modest center of Christian living is 
slowly taking shape to house conferences, 
retreats, and interracial work camps. Al- 
ready Wilgespruit is a significant experi- 
ment in community. It welcomes all who 
wish to come together as Christians—re- 
gardless of racial distinction—to work to- 
gether toward a richer understanding. ...” 
Christian young people of France and of 
the U.S.A. are helping to pay for this. 
pier oe (written by a Pakistan- 

ian 

Leader: O Father God, who hast so 
mercifully called us to be thy sons, give 
us the grace to show to our countrymen 
the true idea of Christian brotherhood, 
based upon love and forgiveness. 

Response: O Father God, we pledge our 
hearts and lives to thee. 

Leader:~O Son of God, give us hearts 
willing, like thine, to bear the burdens of 
others. Give us believing hearts to cast all 
burdens upon thee. 

Response: O Son of God, we pledge our 
hearts and lives to thee. 

Leader: O Spirit of the Living God, 
grant us thy guidance which will enable 
us fully to consecrate our lives—daily, 
hourly, moment by moment—in thy serv- 
ice and for thy glory. 

Response: O Spirit of the living God, 
we pledge our lives to thee. 

Leader: O Triune God, who hast called 
us to be workers together with thee, hel 
us to become strong pillars of thy Chur 
and to use time and talent in the spread 
of thy Kingdom. 

Response: O Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit, the worship of our hearts we give 
to thee, both now and through eternity. 

Unto the Father, and unto the Son, and 
unto the Holy Spirit, be ascribed in the 
Church all honor and glory, might, maj- 
esty, dominion, and blessing, now, hence- 
forth and forever. Amen. 

Hymn: “Lord, We Thank Thee For Our 

Brothers” (See first service, above.) 
CLosiInG PRAYER OR BENEDICTION 


3. Christian Citizenship— 
Worldwide 


For a worship center this week you 
may wish to use the symbol of the United 
Nations or the Christian Citizenship sym- 
bol of the United Christian Youth Move- 
ment. This week United Nations Day will 
be observed, so this Sunday let us cele- 
brate another day which has meaning 
across denominational lines. 

CALL To WorsuHipP: Psalm 96:1-3 

Hymn: “America the Beautiful” or 
“These Things Shall Be, A Loftier 
Race” 

Tak: Makers of Peace” 

We like to sing the familiar words, 

4 Adapted from a prayer of Mr. S. S. S. 
Albert, Pakistan. On page 19, When We 


Pray. ‘Compiled by Wilhelmina Rowland. 
Friendship Press. 
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“And crown thy good with brotherhood 
from sea to shining sea.” But brother- 
hood today must extend further than 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean in 
that portion of the world’s surface be- 
longing to the United States of America. 
It must extend around the world. That 
is why the United Nations has been set 
up—that all the countries of the world 
might be bound together in brotherhood 
and justice. World citizens are needed 
today. 

PoEM: 


My country is the world; 

My flag with stars impearled, 
Fills all the skies; 

All the round earth I claim, 
Peoples of every name; 

And all inspiring fame, 

My heart would prize. 


And all men are my kin, 
Since every man has been, 
Blood of my blood; 

I glory in the grace 

And strength of every race, 
And joy in every trace 

Of brotherhood.” 


TaLtK (Continued): 


People of all the countries of the world 
are striving together to bring peace 
among the nations. It is a gigantic task, 
calling for the very best in the minds 
and hearts of great world citizens of dif- 

' ferent nationalities and faiths. 

With such a challenging and continu- 
ous task confronting them it is no won- 
der that there has been set aside in the 
United Nations Assembly Building in 
New York City a meditation room to 
which people of different faiths may 
feel free to come to meditate and pray. 

The following prayer has been written 
by leaders of our Christian faith for use 
in this prayer room. Let us pray this 
prayer together as we pray for the 
United Nations and for the world leaders 
who have such serious responsibility for 
bringing and maintaining peace in the 
world. 


PRAYER: 


O God, Creator of the Universe, who 
hast given to man as a home this world 
of law and order, we ask forgiveness for 
all we have done to create lawlessness 
and disorder. Take from us, men and 
nations, the selfishness and pride that 
beget pride and stifle love. Rouse us to 
work and pray for that unity of mankind 
that rises above all nations to world 
brotherhood. 

And especially we pray for the dele- 
gotes of the United Nations. Give to these 
men and women a sense of Thy Provi- 
dence and a knowledge that the good of 
all people must come before the good of 
any single person, race, or nation. Amen.° 


Tak (Continued): 


There is one very special way in which 
boys and girls in different communities 
c-n help to bring peace and work for the 
children of the world during this month. 
This is in observing a new kind of Hal- 
loween, freed from destructive pranks 
end “Trick or Treat” practices. We may 
help the children of the world through 
UNICEF. In observing a UNICEF Hal- 
loween we share friendship across de- 
nominational, national, and racial lines. 
Let’s dedicate this Halloween as an oc- 
casion to help the undernourished chil- 
dren of the world. 


© Author unknown 


*From The Prayer Call. Laymen’s Move- : 


ment. 347 Madison Avenue, New York 17, 
New York. 
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CLosinc Hymn: “Let There Be Light, 
Lord God of Hosts” 
BENEDICTION OR CLOSING PRAYER 


4, Our Protestant Heritage 


The fourth Sunday in October is ob- 
served by many Protestant churches as 
Reformation Sunday. It calls to our at- 
tention another great heritage we share 
across denominational lines—the right to 
worship freely according to our con- 
sciences without the mediation of priests. 


CaLL To Worsure: “God is spirit and 
those who worship him must worship 
in spirit and truth.” ... “And you will 
know the truth and the truth will make 
you free.” (John 4:24; 8:32) 


Hymn: “Lord, We Thank Thee for Our 
Brothers” (See first service, above) 
TALK: 


On this Reformation Sunday we can 
think gratefully of one brave Christian 
brother from Germany who lived almost 
four hundred years ago, who dared stand 
out for Christian truth as he saw it, when 
standing out was costly. 

In our imagination let us take our 
stand with the German monk, Martin 
Luther, as he nails on the door of the 
Wittenberg Church his ninety-nine theses 
or statements of protest against certain 


Senior High 


People’s Dep 


by William D. McINNES* 


THEME FOR OCTOBER: 


A great cloud of witnesses 


For the Worship Committee 


As we approach Reformation Sunday, 
when attention is given to church history, 
we will try to capture the spirit of a 
“sreat cloud of witnesses” by attempting 
to utilize in our worship the tremendous 
resource of the early Christian literature. 
Samuel Longfellow in his poem, “The 
Universal Church,” gives us the inspira- 
tion for this thought: 

One holy Church of God appears 
Through every age and race, 
Unwasted by the lapse of years, 
Unchanged by changing place. 

Truly, as modern Christians with tend- 
encies toward the new and the creative, 
we have often lost sight of the values 
that may be gained by the use of the 
early devotional writings. Even though 
we may be members of differing denomi- 
nations, we as brothers in Christ fall 
heir to the expressions of faith and hope 
that have come to us from the early 
fathers, as well as from the Protestant 
Reformers. 

Nearly all of our early Church fathers 
worshiped in an atmosphere of orderli- 


~ ness. To capture for ourselves this same 


* Graduate student, College of the Bible, 
Lexington, Kentucky. 


abuses which had grown up within the 
Church. These statements daring to ques- 
tion practices of Pope and Church were 
so revolutionary that they split open the 
church and set up a movement later 
called the Protestant Reformation. 

Let us thank God for the sixteenth 
century congregations that dared follow 
Luther and other early reformers even 
though they, too, faced persecution, im- 
prisonment and death for their Protestant 
faith. Because of them we too enjoy re- 
ligious freedom as Protestants. 

Let us sing the hymn by Martin Luther 
called the Marsellaise of the Protestant 
Reformation. But before we sing it let 
us read the Psalm which was the inspi- 
ration for this hymn of courage. 
ScriptuRE: Psalm 46 
Hymn: “A Mighty Fortress Is Our God” 
CLOSING PRAYER: 

Our Father, in our day when it also 
takes courage to stand for Christian 
brotherhood and justice for all, may we 
find strength in our trust in thee just 
as Martin Luther and the other reform- 
ers found it in their day and age. We 
thank thee for the gift of Christian free- 
dom to worship according to our con- 
sciences. May we use that freedom to 
worship and to serve thee as thou dost 
lead us. Amen. 


BENEDICTION 


and Young 


artments 


spirit, we need to insure a worship pe- 
riod that gives to the participants a feel- 
ing that the leaders have a knowledge 
of their jobs, that there is progression 
and purpose in the service. 


Thus we see the task that lies ahead 
of us in preparing for the services. First 
we must feel a need for our youth group 
to know and use literature in the Chris- 
tian tradition. Many groups have little 
knowledge that early Christians wrote 
works other than those contained in our 
Bible. Even fewer groups have used the 
devotional expressions from them in 
their services. 


Instead of giving themes to the serv- 
ices this month, why not tell the wor- 
shipers the purpose of the service? Hither 
a printed explanation or a verbal one 
just before the service actually begins 
may be similar to this: 


“As we worship today we will be us- 
ing material that Christian leaders wrote 
as many as 1800 years ago. The songs 
that we sing have been carefully chosen 
for the meaning that they convey to us 
and for the attitude that they will help 
us attain. We hope that this service will 
help acquaint us with ‘the great cloud 
of witnesses.’ ” 
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Office Personnel 


Over 250 typists and secretaries 
contribute to the success of 
more than 100 program units 
of the National Council of 
Churches. 


The departments in which they 
work range from curriculum plan- 
ning to television production, 
from home missions work to 


treasury operations, from world 


relief programs to book publish- 
ing. 
If you know of someone who 


wishes to use her skills in Chris- 
tian service, please write to the 


Office of Personnel 
NATIONAL COUNCIL 
OF CHURCHES 


297 Fourth Avenue 
New York 10, New York 


Monroe FOLDING 
BANQUET 


TABLES 


If you are on the Kitchen Committee of your 
school or church, or on the house or purchas- 
ing committee of your club or lodge, you will 
be interested _in this modern, Folding Pedestal 
Banquet Table. Write for catalog and special 
discounts. 


Monroe Co., 147 Church St., 


Colfax, Ia. 


Or, “The sincere expressions of the 
men who have worshiped in years past 
can help us to learn how to worship for 
ourselves. Even though they may not use 
the same vocabulary we do, no one can 
doubt the reality of the personal worship 
the men of old had. Today we have 
chosen aids to our worship which are the 
product of the worship of men as long 
as 1800 years ago. As we listen to their 
thoughts let us be aware of the closeness 
that these have to the hopes — fears 
that we ourselves have.” 

After we see the possibilities for such 
material, the next step is to arrange and 
use it constructively. 

Worship is man’s response to God’s 
gracious love. As we respond to such a 
gift our first impulse is to thank him. 
The more we thank him, the more we 
realize that we are not deserving and 
once we feel our undeserving character 
we desire to change. Why not let this 
become the pattern for our worship: 
Praise and Thanksgiving, Humility and 
Repentance, and Dedication. (However, 
the material may be adapted to suit the 
length of your service and the order 
with which you are familiar, provided 
that the purpose is well presented.) 
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The first step in preparing an order 
of worship is to read the selections given 
below. Then read the completed service 
that follows. Recall your own worship 
experience. Recognize that to express 
each mood, i.e., Praise and Thanksgiving, 
etc., there can be a variety of materials 
used: poems, hymns, scripture, litany, 
responses, and meditations, to mention 
only a few. In a single service probably 
not more than two such selections should 
be used to express each mood. 


The Use of Hymns and 
Scripture 


As you choose the songs that you will 
use in the service, think of two factors: 
1. New songs will add confusion to the 
worship experience unless they have 
been introduced as hymns which express 
an intended mood. 2. All songs should 
be in the same spirit as the attitude which 
is desired. 

There are several hymns in most 
church hymnals that are from ancient and 
medieval times. They have poetic as well 
as musical value: 

Come, ye Faithful, Raise the Strain; 
Father, We Praise Thee; Now the Night 
is Over; Shepherd of Tender Youth; 
Jesus the Very Thought of Thee; O 
Sacred Head, Now Wounded; Jesus, Thou 
Joy of Loving Hearts. 

The extensive use of the Old Testament 
was common in the early Church. There- 
fore, it will be good to use many of the 
beautiful passages from our Old Testa- 
ment, especially the Psalms. Here are a 
few suggestions: Psalms 65; 100; 150; 147; 
18: 28-33, 35, 46-50. 

The use of the Lord’s Prayer, the Dox- 
ology, and the Gloria Patri are also typ- 
ical of the early Christians. As you use 
these, remember that the Christians of 
long ago used them as an important part 
of their service; do not minimize their 
value. 

Now it might be well to reread the 
completed service and try to see whether 
it will have meaning for the whole group. 
The leaders in the worship period need to 
know the order of the service and the 
pronunciation of words that may not be 
common. A rehearsal is advisable, if at 
all possible. If not, a personal review 
with each of the leaders will be needed. 
This includes the song leader and the 
pianist. 

Lastly, these services need to be pre- 
ceded with prayerful thought, and this 
attitude must be continued throughout 
all of the preparation. 


Praise and Thanksgiving 


Thou, Lord Almighty, 

has created all things for the sake of Thy 
name 

and hast given food and drink for men 
to enjoy, 

that they may give thanks to Thee; 

but to us Thou has vouchsafed spiritual 
food 

and drink and eternal life 

Through Jesus, Thy Servant.’ 

(From the Didache—one of the first 
written accounts of ecclesiastical order.) 
eR a 

Glory to Thee, glory to Thee, Glory 


to Thee, God, Christ, the King, only be- 
gotten word of the Father, that thou hast 
counted us, Thy sinful and unworthy 
servants, worthy to enjoy Thy pure 
mysteries for the remission of sins, and 
for the life everlasting. Glory to Thee. 

(From the Divine Liturgy of James the 
Holy Apostle and Brother of the Lord, 
probably put into writing about the later 
part of the 3rd century.) 


KK KR 


Great art Thou, O Lord, and greatly 
to be praised; great is Thy power, and of 
Thy wisdom there is no end. And man 
being a part of Thy creation desires to 
praise Thee. . . . Thou hast formed us 
for Thyself, and our hearts are restless 
till they find rest in Thee.* 

(From Augustine’s Confessions, an au- 
tobiography of the Christian leader, about 
400 A.D.) 

kw Kw * 


We give Thee thanks, yea, more than 
thanks, O Lord our God, the father of our 
Lord and God and Savior Jesus Christ, 
for all Thy goodness at all times and in 
all places, because Thou hast shielded, 
rescued, helped, and guided us all the 
days of our lives, and brought us unto 
this hour, permitting us again to stand 
before Thee in Thy holy place, that we 
may implore forgiveness of our sins and 
propitiation to all Thy people.” 

(From Divine Liturgy of the Holy 
Apostle and Evangelist Mark, probably 
a later work than the Liturgy of James.) 


* pe oak 


We praise thee O God, we acknowledge 
thee to be the Lord. 

All the earth doth worship thee, the 
Father everlasting. 

To thee all angels cry aloud, the heavens 
and all the Powers therein 

To thee Cherubim and Seraphim contin- 
ually do ery, 

Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God of Sabaoth. 

Heaven and earth are full of the Majesty 
of thy Glory. 

The glorious company of the Apostles 
praise thee. 

The goodly fellowship of the Prophets 
praise thee. 

brs noble army of the Martyrs praise 

ee. 

The holy church throughout all the world 
doth acknowledge thee. . . 

Day by day we magnify thee 

And we worship thy name ever, world 
without end.* 
And Thou shalt know in thine heart 

that the Lord thy God He is God in 


heaven above, and on Earth Be- 
neath, and there is none other be- 
sides Thee: for there is no God be- 


sides Thee alone, there is none holy 
besides Thee, the Lord, the God of 
knowledge, the God of the saints. . 


(These are writings from the third to 
the fifth century, created to ward off the 
creeping surge of heresies.) 
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We thank Thee, our Father, for that 
life which Thou hast made known to us 
by Jesus Thy Son, by whom Thou madest 
all things, and takest care of the whole 
world; and Whom Thou hast sent to be- 
come man for our salvation. 


1 Ancient Christian Writers, vol. 6. West- 
ities Maryland: The Newman Press, 
1948. 

“The Ante-Nicene Fathers, Vol. 7. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1907, p. 549. 

* Nicene and Post Nicene Fathers, vol. 1. 
rome Christian Literature Co., 1886, p. 
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Humility and Repentance 


Whence shall my tears begin? 

What first fruits shall I bear 

Of earnest sorrow for my sin? 

Or how my woes declare? 

O Thou! the merciful and gracious one, 

apteive the foul transgressions I have 
one. 


I lie before thy door 

O turn me not away! 

Nor in my old age give me o’er 

To Satan for a prey! 

But ere the end of life and term of grace 

Thou Merciful, my many sins efface.' 
(From a hymn by St. Andrew of Crete 

having over 250 stanzas. It was penned in 

the latter part of the 7th century.) 


ETI ok 


And how shall I call upon my God, 
my God and my Lord? For when I call 
on Him I ask Him to come into me. And 
what place is there in me, into which my 
God can come, even He who made heaven 
and earth? Is there anything in me, O 
Lord my God, that can contain Thee? Do 
indeed the very heaven and earth, which 
thou hast made, and in which Thou hast 
made me, contain Thee? Or as nothing 
can exist without Thee, doth whatever 
exists contain Thee? 

(From Augustine’s Confessions. A fine 
example of how wonder may be turned 
to an act of worship.) 
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Litany: 
‘Lord Almighty, the God of our Father: 

We beseech Thee, hear us. 

For the peace which is from above, and 
for the salvation of our souls, 

Let us beseech the Lord. 

For the peace of the whole world, and for 
the unity of all the holy church of Goa, 

Let us beseech the Lord. 

For the salvation and help of all the 
Christ-loving people, 

We beseech Thee, hear us. 

For the people standing round and wait- 
ing for the rich and plenteous mercy that 
is from thee, 

We beseech Thee, be merciful and gra- 

cious. 

Save Thy people, O Lord, and bless Thine 
inheritance. 

Visit Thy World in mercy and compas- 

sion, 

Exalt the horn of Christians by the power 
of the precious and quickening cross. 

We beseech Thee, most merciful Lord, 

hear us praying to Thee, and have 

mercy upon us.” 

(From the Liturgy of James which was 
carried on by oral tradition, that is word 
of mouth, long before it was actually 
penned.) 


Dedication 


And lead us not unto temptation, Lord, 
Lord of Hosts, who knowest our frailties, 
but deliver us from the evil one and his 
works, from all his malice and craftiness, 
for the sake of Thy holy name, which has 
been placed upon our humility: For 
Thine is the Kingdom, the power, and 
the glory forever. Amen? 


(From the Liturgy of James, who was 
probably not the original author.) 


kkk * 


_‘Ninde, E., Nineteen Centuries of Chik 
tian Song. Revell Co., 1938, p. 18. 
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Increase our faith, O merciful Father, 
that we do not sway at any time from thy 
heavenly word, but augment in us hope 
and love, with a careful keeping of thy 
commandments: that no hardness of 
heart, no hypocrisy, . . . no enticement 
of the world, do draw us away from thy 
obedience.® 

kkk 


Sanctify . . . O Lord, our souls, and 
bodies and spirits, and touch our under- 
standings, and search our consciences, 
and cast out from us every evil imagina- 
tion, every impure feeling, every base 
desire, and every unbecoming thought, 
all envy, and vanity, and hypocrisy, all 
lying, all deceit, every worldly affection, 
all covetousness, all malice, all vain glory, 
all indifference, all vice, all passion, all 
anger, all malice, all blasphemy, every 
motion of the flesh and spirit that is not 
in accord with Thy holy will: 

And count us worthy, O loving Lord, 
with boldness, without condemnation, in 
a pure heart, with a contrite spirit, with 
unshamed face, with sanctified lips, to 
dare to call upon Thee, the holy God, 
Father in heaven... 2 

(From the Liturgy of James, in the 
service used for the celebration of the 
Eucharist.) 
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Let me know Thee, O Thou who know- 
est me; let me know Thee, as I am known. 
O Thou strength of my soul, enter into it, 
and prepare it for Thyself, that Thou 
mayest have and hold it without “spot or 
wrinkle.” 

(From Augustine’s Confessions, a sin- 
cere disclosure of how one man found his 
personal relation to God.) 
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O God the Father 

Origin of Divinity, 

Good beyond all that is good, 

Fair beyond all that is fair, 

In Whom is calmness, peace, concord: 

Do Thou make up 

The dissensions which divide us 

From each other, 

And bring us back 

Into the unity of love, 

Which to thy Divine Nature 

May bear some likeness. 

As Thou art above all things, 

Make us one by the unanimity of good 
mind, 

That, through the embrace of charity 

And the bonds of Godly affection, 

We spiritually may be one, 

As well in ourselves as in each other, 

By that peace of Thine 

Which maketh all things peaceful: 

Through the Grace, 

The Mercy and the Tenderness 

Of Thine Only-Begotten Son, 

Jesus, The Christ, Our Lord. 

Dionysius (264 A.D.)° 


A sample service 


INTRODUCTION: 

This morning, as every morning this 
month, we will be using the worshipful 
meditations of the ancient Christians. We 


®° Maxwell, William D., ed., The Liturgical 
Portions of the Genevan Service Book. 
London: Oliver and Boyd, 1931, p. 89. 
“The 


®* Ante-Nicene Christian Library, 


~Works of Gregory Thoumaturgus, Dionys- 


ius of Alexandria. and Archelaus,” by S. 
oS he Salmond. Edinburgh: T & T Clark, 


recognize that the classic forms of devo- 
tion are not written in modern phrase- 
ology. However, they express the same 
sincere yearnings of our own hearts. This 
morning as we worship we join “a great 
cloud of witnesses.” 


PRELUDE 

Sentences: “Thou, Lord Almighty, has 
created all things,” etc. (See first selec- 
tion above under “Praise and Thanks- 
giving.”) 

DoxoLocy 

Hymw (sung or read): “Come, Ye Faith- 
ful, Raise the Strain” 

ScRIPTURE: Psalm 24 


Menpiration: “And how shall I call upon 
my God,’ ete. (See above—second 
selection under “Humility and Repent- 
ance’”’.) 


Prayer: “Let me know Thee, O Thou 
who knowest me,” etc. (See fifth selec- 
tion under “Dedication” above.) 

Hymn: the Very Thought of 


Thee.” 


“Jesus, 


We built grade rooms 
(Continued from page 16) 


painted for about $12 and finished 
them to match the woodwork in the 
classrooms. On the front wall are 
the standard teaching aids—chalk- 
board, tack board and roll-up maps. 

Since we could not afford to include 
another children’s chapel in our build- 
ing, two of the junior classrooms are 
divided by folding doors so they may 
be thrown open for departmental use. 
More often the juniors adjust their 
schedule with that of the primary de- 
partment and conduct their worship 
services in the chapel. 

In addition to the diversity of teach- 
ing methods made practicable by our 
new rooms, we have found other ad- 
vantages. The rooms are spacious and 
airy enough to compare favorably 
with classes in modern public schools, 
thus subconsciously teaching that 
Christian education is as important as 
secular education. A trained teacher 
with an assistant can handle up to 
twenty youngsters in a class, and do 
better teaching than formerly was 
done with classes of ten to twelve. 
Since those serving as assistant teach- 
ers are in a laboratory-type training 
situation, within a year or two they 
are ready to become lead teachers. 

Recently a Sunday school teacher 
from a neighboring town was shown 
through our new educational building. 
After inspecting the various rooms 
she returned to the doorway of a pri- 
mary grade room and stood looking 
into it. Then with a sigh she summed 
up the whole question of grade rooms 
or classrooms by saying, “I could do 
a whole new type of teaching in a 
room like this.” 

We're glad we chose grade rooms. 
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off the Press 


Biblical Archaeology 


By G. Ernest Wright. Philadelphia, 
Westminster Press, 1957. 288 pp. $15.00. 

Let no one be frightened off by the 
price of this book. $15.00 is about the 
cost of four fillings of a gas tank, and it 
is a rare trip which can be educative for 
so long a time as this remarkable book. 
For the number of pages and the 220 
illustrations, this works out to about 3c 
per page or illustration—a bargain! 

The text is more than readable; it is 
interesting. The illustrations are mostly 
photographs. The whole thing amounts 
to an encyclopedia of the background of 
Biblical history. Teaching the Bible in 
ignorance of what is here set forth is to 
teach in the dark, like teaching the 
Gettysburg Address without ever having 
heard of the Civil War. 

To make the past live, said A. N. White- 
head, we must perceive it in detail in 
addition to thinking it in generalities. 
This book makes it possible to perceive 
the world of the Bible in some detail. 
Readers who have not looked at Biblical 
archaeology in the last ten or fifteen 
years will be amazed at the quantity and 
variety of recent discoveries. The state 
of present knowledge in this field makes 
antiquated even the best books on the 
subject published before 1940. 

No archaeology is purely objective. 
Why do we want to know these things? 
and what do they prove? are questions 
the answers to which reveal the archae- 
ologist’s point of view. Dr. Wright’s 
motivation is explicit: “The Biblical 
archaeologist’s . . . central and absorbing 
interest is the understanding and exposi- 
tion of the Scriptures . . . Unless history 
is taken seriously one cannot comprehend 
Biblical faith . . . Biblical theology and 
Biblical archaeology must go hand in 
hand.” . 

Theology is not, however, permitted 
here to dictate conclusions about what 
archaeology shows. What we know about 
the ancient past confirms in general the 
historical reliability of the Bible, but does 
not “prove” all its historical statements, 
indeed in some details shows them to be 
in error. And the basic truths, the 
“saving truths,” of the Bible are of a 
nature that archaeology does not affect. 

The material here is presented in 
chronological order from _ prehistoric 
times down to the era of the early church, 
including special chapters on Hebrew 
daily life and religion. Evidence on con- 
troversial matters, such as the historicity 
of the patriarchs, especially Joseph, the 
dates of the Exodus and the conguest of 
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Canaan, the relative dates of Ezra and 
Nehemiah, the connection of the Essenes 
with New Testament religion, the burial 
place of Simon Peter, is fairly presented. 
Recent findings in Trans-Jordan, the 
Dead Sea Scrolls and fragments, our new 
knowledge of Ugaritic and other Mes- 
opotamian languages, all contribute to an 
increasingly ample and accurate knowl- 
edge of the world in which the faith of 
our fathers was born and grew. 

K. J. ForEMAN 


A Second Century 
Worship Service 


Edited by Robert H. Bogue. Washing- 
ton, Capital Church Publishers, 1955. 48 
pp. $1.00; 20 or more copies, 60c each. 

Painstaking research on the part of a 
Christian layman who is a trained scien- 
tist has produced this re-creation of a 
Christian worship service of 165 A.D. in 
which the faith and dedication of a group 
of early Christians lives again. Through 
the words of second century leaders of 
the church and authentic versions of 
early chants, arranged for present day 
use, twentieth century Christians may 
feel once again the strength of the Chris- 
tian faith that stands up against all chal- 
lenges, whether ancient or modern. 

Lar, A. HENDERSON 


How to Read the Bible 


By Richard Hall and Eugene P. Beitler. 
Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott 'Co., 1957. 
255 pp. $2.95. 

The title page indicates that the authors 
have written “in association with Dr. 
Francis Carr Stifler.” The jacket reverses 
the order, places Dr. Stifler first, and de- 
votes as much space to him as to the 
other two together. Accordingly, the 
volume provides an interesting study in 
source analysis. Dr. Stifler, who gave 
so many years of distinguished service to 
the American Bible Society, is no doubt 
responsible for the statistics regarding 
Bible sales and translations, the pages 
telling us “Where to Look in the Bible,” 
and the occasional lively stories which 
disclose the power which the Bible has 
for individuals. 

Messrs. Hall and Beitler are public 
relations men with commercial firms. It 
is to them no doubt that we have to at- 
tribute such descriptive phrases as “Noah, 
the first sailor,” “Jacob, the politician,” 
“Gideon, four-star general,” “David, from 
slingshot to throne,” “Mary Magdalene, 
the scarlet lily,” “John Wyclif, the go- 
getter.” Their point of view is suggested, 
too, by the assertion that Joseph is “one 
of the world’s most drama-packed 
stories” (p. 125); Acts is “the greatest 
scoop in the history of reporting” (p. 
186); and even Malachi “has his memor- 
able moments” (p. 208). 

Messrs. Hall and Beitler assure us that 
their book was “written neither by 
scholars nor for scholars.” This is well 
documented, not only by historical in- 
accuracies, but also by a poor sense of 
proportion (the book of Judges, for ex- 
ample, is given five times as much space 
as the General Epistles of the New Testa- 
ment all put together). 


The authors tell us (p. 97) that “many 
of the King James renderings can be 
improved upon from the standpoint of 
accuracy.” This, however, does not seem 
a matter of great concern to them. They 
nowhere illustrate this point, and assure 
us, instead, that the Bible is to be read 
“for the pure enjoyment you can get out 
of it” (p. 102). They are especially 
enthusiastic about the Book of Proverbs. 
It contains “the sort of pithy, practical 
good sense that makes newspaper col- 
umnists such good reading” (p. 87). 
Twice they urge us to start each day 
with something from its “salty pages.” 
The authors deplore (p. 133) fertility 
cults which aimed to “increase the size 
of herds and the yield of crops.” On p. 
27, however, they tell glowingly of a 
salesman who found that he “made more 
sales by applying the Golden Rule.” 

J. Carter SwAIM 


The New Ordeal 
of Christianity 


By Paul Hutchinson, New York, Asso- 
ciation Press, 1957. 128 pp. $2.50. 

The material in this book was recently 
published in the Christian Century. Put 
in book form after the untimely death of 
the former editor of the Century, it 
analyzes the world situation of the 
present-day church with the penetrating 
insights and brilliant knowledge which 
we came to expect of him. 

What is the “new ordeal” of Chris- 
tianity? According to the author, it is 
the ever-present struggle between Roman 
Catholicism and Protestantism, Protes- 
tants and Protestants, atheist states and 
Christianity and between non-Christian 
faiths and Christianity. That ordeal is 
detailed in the successive chapters: 
“Roman Catholicism in the World Crisis,” 
“The Struggles within Orthodoxy,” 
“World Protestantism in the Crisis” and 
“American Protestantism in the Crisis.” 

This reviewer, for one, found the dis- 
cussion of the struggle within Orthodoxy 
especially revealing and valuable as a 
basis for understanding the political 
struggle at present taking place in the 
Mediterranean. One statement of the 
author might serve as a summary: “The 
more carefully one studies the current 
religious situation in world terms, the ~ 
more one is driven to the conclusion that 
it is the weakness of Orthodoxy and 
Protestantism, rather than any increased 
strength of Catholicism, which sometimes 
makes the papal church appear to be the 
most vigorous organized element among 
the contemporary churches.” 

This is a disturbing book, but no less a 
call to a “new sense of greatness” which 
would have us grasp the unrealized 
potential of the gospel to meet the des- 
perate needs of men and nations. Min- 
isters, preachers and laymen who want to 
know the real plight and promise of to- 
day’s church should read it. 

Paut L. Sturces 


Ask the Master 


By Gwen Boyd. New York, Greenwich 
Book Publishers, 1956. 142 pp. $3.00. 
Here is a rich collection of inspira- 
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tional and instructive poems, quotations 
from scripture and profound thoughts on 
the meanings of the Christian faith which 
are the outgrowth of the author’s own 
spiritual growth. 

Mrs. Boyd uses the “pupil-master” 
technique in writing her beliefs concern- 
ing the Christian faith—the “master” re- 
ferring to a counsellor who offers the 
pupil a Christlike answer to his many 
questions relative to faith and life. She 
presents many worthwhile thoughts 
which will truly guide the reader to 
Christian meditation. 

Mary JANE HAHN 


A Naturalist in Palestine 


By Victor Howells. New York, Philo- 
sophical Library, 1957. 180 pp. $6.00. 

This is a fascinating story of a trip 
through a country that no longer exists, 
and of its insects, animals, reptiles, 
flowers, fish, scenery, and the feasts and 
rituals of the Arabs who inhabited the 
barren land. The author, a naturalist, 
and three companions, two of them 
Arabs and the other a German natural- 
ist, traveled for nine months over what 
was then Palestine, before the partition 
ot the land into Israel and Jordan. Since 
then large areas of the country have 
been turned into plantations, orchards, 
and rich crop land. The effort to make 
this a modern, prosperous country, to- 
gether with the strife, internally and be- 
tween the two new countries, must have 
seriously affected the wild life of the 
area. Wet places have been dried up, 
rocky places where wild life was abun- 
dant have been turned into orchards and 
But in this book is preserved 
a vivid picture of the wild life much as 
it probably was centuries ago. The 
abundance and variety of that wild life 
will be amazing to most readers of this 
book. 

The book is so simply and colorfully 
written that it is enjoyable for family 
reading and as a resource for church 
school classes. It fills in a little known 
part of the Palestine story. 

Vireit E. Foster 


Did Jesus Rise 


from the Dead? 


By James Martin. New York, Asso- 
ciation Press, 1956. 91 pp. $1.25. 

This is one of the World Christian 
Books series, sponsored by the Interna- 
tional Missionary Council, and related 
groups in the United States, Great Britain 
and Canada. The author is a young 
minister in the Church of Scotland. 

Here is a careful study of the evidence 
supporting belief in the bodily resur- 
rection of Jesus. It discusses the docu- 
ments and their credibility; the reported 
appearances of our Lord; the testimony 
of the early church; the failure of Jesus’ 
foes to find and produce his body. The 
author makes much of the details con- 
cerning the tomb and the grave clothes. 
He also presents and discredits the rival 
theories as to what happened. 


This is an excellent summary, and the ~ 


material is well presented. It is recom- 
mended reading. One may feel, how- 
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ever, that the author claims too much 
when he says “the evidences are such as 
to leave no reasonable doubt that Jesus 
. was raised from the dead .. . and 
that this resurrection meant more than 
the survival of his spirit.’ We expect 
there will still be some who doubt. And 
there will always be room for the daring 

exercise of faith. 
Puitre S. WATTERS 


Existentialism and Religious 
Belief 


By David E. Roberts; edited by Roger 
Hazelton. New York, Oxford University 
Press, 1957. 344 pp. $5.00. 

Here is a book which by far excells 
the many recent books attempting to 
interpret existentialism. By clearly out- 
lining the kind of contribution this 
perspective is making to current Chris- 
tian thought, Dr. Roberts, before his 
recent and untimely death, not only 
cleared up much obscure thinking on the 
meaning of existentialism, but has 
drawn from this mode of thought, pro- 
found implications for an understanding 
of such problems as the de-humanization 
of Western culture, the strained relation- 
ship between faith and reason, and the 
pervasive issue of freedom and re- 
sponsibility. 

His scholarly review of the six major 
contributors to existentialist thought, 
from Sarte to Kierkegaard, brings them 
into a single volume for a parallel and 


By peonular demand. eo 


OUR CHURCH FOR 
THE WORSHIP OF GOD 


Ethel L. Smither 


has been reissued, and 
once more you can get 
copies at your bookstore! 

This beautiful little book 
makes the meaning and im- 
portance of church clearer 
to the small child. Verses 
explain the things that 
happen when the family 
goes to church. Lovely and 
sensitive illustrations by 
Kay Draper add a feeling 
of warmth and beauty. For 
all protestant denomina- 
tions. 


Ages 3-6. $1 
At All Bookstores 


contrasting study. He lets these men 
speak for themselves, yet he engages in 
conversation with them. This approach 
is reflective of the perspective of ex- 
istentialism itself, and is highly sug- 
gestive, in terms of both method and 
conclusions, for religious education. 

L. Pau, JAQUITH 


The Gospel of Mark 


Edited by William Barclay. Phila- 
delphia, Westminster Press, 1957. 390 pp. 
$2.50. 

This guide to the study of the Gospel 
according to St. Mark is in some re- 
spects praiseworthy. Barclay is an ex- 
cellent historical scholar who writes 
clearly and simply about what he thinks 


RONALD Books 


Dominant Themes of 
Modern Philosophy 


GEORGE BOAS 
Johns Hopkins University 

NEW history of philosophy applies the 
history-of-ideas method to the entire 
course of modern philosophic thought. 
Book shows how each influential con- 
| cept is reflected in the thought of other 
philosophers and is an index to a par- 
| ticular period. “Professor Boas com- 
bines sound scholarship, historical 
imagination, and lucidity of style as 
few living historians of philosophy can.” 
Gregory Vlastos, Princeton University. 

660 pp. 


Christian Theology 
and Natural Science 


E. L. MASCALL 
Oxford University 


A HISTORICAL and critical account 
of the conflicts between theologians 
and scientists. Reflecting modern scien- 

| tific theories together with a firm insis- 
tence on the traditional doctrines of 
Christianity, this new book discusses 
areas where religion and science make 
contact: creation, body and soul, man’s 
origin and purpose, etc. “A well- 
grounded analysis of recent scientific 
developments.”—The Living Church. 
328 pp. 


History of 
Christianity, 1650-1950 
JAMES HASTINGS NICHOLS 


University of Chicago 

A SUSTAINED, penetrating account 
of secularism—its evolution, its effects 
on contemporary society, and the chal- 
lenge this movement provides to Chris- 
tian believers today. This highly-praised 
book traces the changing relation of 
the Christian faith to society, culture, 
and the state from the Treaty of West- 
phalia to the present day. “A truly 
magnificent work . . . highly recom- 
mended.’—The Christian Century. 

493 pp. 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 


15 E. 26th Street, New York 10 
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we should know of the life of Jesus 
in Mark’s verses. 

But “lives of Jesus” are a dime a 
dozen and usually tell us more about 
the author than about Jesus. We should 
be continually grateful to those scholars 
who with much patience, even more 
sweat, and no little daring have labored 
in our behalf to get at the actual facts 
about Jesus. But naked facts do not 
convey meaning. For example, many 
contemporaries of Jesus knew about his 
death through sight, hearing, and smell 
in a factual sense which we may not 
recover and know even approximately. 
Yet relatively few of them became 
Christians. The crucifixion is not very 
important as a fact unless we also know 
its meaning; that is, that Jesus died for 
us and for our salvation. 

When a scholar tries to present the 
facts about Jesus, as Barclay does, each 
incident or teaching becomes the ground 
for gross generalizations about morals 
or a stepping-stone to one of the author’s 
spiritually uplifting tales. These may have 
some value, but they are stagnant when 
compared with the vigorous message 
of St. Mark, which is not primarily a 
“life of Jesus’ but a witness to Christ 
Jesus. 

WESLEY STEVENS 


Moral Principles in the Bible 


By Ken Kimpel. New York 16, 
Philosophical Library, Inc., 1956. 172 pp. 
$4.50. 


Current Problems in Religion 


By Hermon F. Bell. New York, 
Philosophical Library, 1956. 648 pp. $10.00. 


The Bible and the 
Human Quest 


By Algernon Odell Steele. New York, 
Philosophical Library, 1956. 240 pp. $3.75. 

In Moral Principles in the Bible the 
author examines biblical pronounce- 
ments (particularly the Old Testament 
prophets) in the area of moral judgment. 
After exploring empirically the moral 
criteria of Christian faith he concludes 
that there is an “invariant relation be- 
tween living according to the principles 
affirmed by Jesus and the attainment of 
an abundant life.’ Basie to religious 
faith in general “is the conviction that 
there is a reality other than human life 
in terms of which trustworthy moral 
principles may be explained.” 

In Current Problems in Religion we 
find the author protesting against a type 
of religious particularism that existed in 
his youth and thus he attacks a straw 
man that hardly exists as one of the 
“current problems in religion.” To back 
up his argument, which is not altogether 
clear, he introduces extensive excerpts 
from a great many writers, most of them 
not very recent, so that the book be- 
comes more of an anthology than a 
treatise. Often the passages included 
seem to have little relation to the theme 
of the book. 

In The Bible and the Human Quest 
the author takes most of the words and 
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Make these books your new tools for your work 


THE GOSPELS 
Their Origin and Growth 


By FREDERICK C. GRANT 


This clear and completely up-to-date guide to the study of the 
New Testament takes into account the scroll discoveries and 
the latest archaeological “finds.” “An outstanding book on this 
subject . . . vigorous, stimulating, informative and marked by 
independent study and thinking.” —FLoyp V. FILSON, McCormick 
Theological Seminary $3.75 


DELINQUENCY: 
SICKNESS OR SIN? 


By RICHARD VINCENT McCANN 


How the parent, the pastor, and the teacher can turn this 
problem into an opportunity. This exciting new book is a call 
to action to those responsible for the upbringing of teen-agers 
to-do something constructive about the matter of juvenile 
delinquency. The author gives specific suggestions as to how 
the church, both clergy and laity, can help cure this tragic 
illness, with particular emphasis beyond the usual institutional 
limits of the church. $3.00 


A TREASURY OF STORY-SERMONS 
FOR CHILDREN 


Compiled and edited by CHARLES L. WALLIS 


This new book contains 122 of the finest story-sermons of recent 
years written by some of the greatest preachers of our day: 
Walter Russell Bowie, Guy L. Morrill, Donald MacLeod, Ralph 
W. Sockman, Karl H. A. Rest and scores of others noted for 
their skill in speaking to young people. Ministers and youth 
leaders will find A TREASURY OF STORY-SERMONS FOR CHILDREN 
one of the most valuable books in their libraries. $3.95 


A YEAR WITH THE BIBLE 


Daily Scripture Suggestions 
from Genesis to Revelation 


By JOHN MARSH 


In compact, scholarly, and highly readable paragraphs Dr. 
Marsh takes the reader on a day-by-day trip through the entire 
Bible. His extraordinary book offers a full and fascinating plan 
of Bible reading that many would probably never undertake 
otherwise. It presents a new kind of spiritual sustenance by 
showing how the Bible grew out of the personal struggles of a 
people. Brief, easy-to-read daily commentaries offer help toward 
a new understanding of each passage and to a sense of its 
application to present-day living. $2.50 
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At your bookseller 
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phrases dear to Christian faith and re- 
defines them in terms of a contemporary 
context. God is portrayed as trans- 
cendent spirit, Faith is to follow the best 
one knows, and Spirit is that which is 
permanent and enduring. Eternal life 
is a here and now affair and means 
“living most fully with all humans... 
one humanity in one world.” : 

» Stites Lessity 


“,.. Baffling Eyes of Youth” 


By John K. Donohue. New York, 
Association Press, 1957. 251 pp. $3.50. 

During the 1930’s, while news head- 
lines featured youth crimes and violence, 
a YMCA leader worked unobtrusively 
among slum delinquents in Minnesota. 
In Baffling Eyes of Youth, John Dono- 
hue shares his alive and thrilling record 
of true experiences with these real boy 
gangs. Because of his personal friendship, 
acceptance, and understanding of the in- 
dividual boys, many were challenged 
toward becoming integrated, worth- 
while persons; some still preferred crime 
and punishment. 

In retrospect of his ten-year role as 
leader to Tony and the Squad Car Gang, 
Donohue found no magic key to success. 
Gradually after trials, errors, failures, 
‘and an occasional step forward, the boys 
chose “Y” athletic teams, week-end 
cook-outs, and organized club meetings 
to mischief-making. 

Daily this Y leader served as counselor 
and friend to both the boys and their 
families—seeking financial aid for needy 
families, standing by fellows on trial in 
courtrooms, and visiting in bleak slum 
tenements. Following his example, the 
boys began to clean up personally, re- 
spect rules and clean fun, and visualize 
vocational opportunities beyond pool- 
rooms and prisons. 

Mr. Donohue summarized his task as 
follows: “to teach these boys to love and 
accept love, to walk with them until 
they can walk alone.” He discovered, as 
do his readers, a new stimulating per- 
spective on life seen through the 
“strange and baffling eyes of youth.” 

MAYBELLE NEWBY 


Book Notes ) 
Doctrinal Preaching for Today 


By Andrew W. Blackwood. Nashville, 
Abingdon Press, 1956. 224 pp. $3.00. In 
the first part of this book, Dr Blackwood 
deals with the theory of doctrinal preach- 
ing; the second part gives practical. hints 
on the choice of the doctrine, the treat- 
ment of the particular passage, the con- 
struction of doctrinal sermons. “Case 
material” is given from sermons of past 
and present. A bibliography for related 
reading and an index of “Passages for 
Preaching” help make the book a prac- 
tical tool for every minister and student. 


I Wager on God 


By Hunter B. Blakely. Richmond, Vir- 
inia, John Knox Press, 1956. 207 pp. 
.00. Written as “a kind of self-confes- 
sion of how across the years one individ- 
ual has sought to build a more satisfying 
faith through the hard process of doubt- 
ing, searching, reading, thinking,” Dr. 
Blakely’s account sketches briefly and 
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clearly some of the principal Christian 
beliefs. Stimulating and helpful for all 
who are seeking to build a personal faith. 


Are You Looking for God? 


By Edmund A. Steimle. Philadelphia, 
Muhlenberg Press, 1957. 154 pp. $2.25. A 
collection of 17 of the radio sermons de- 
livered by Dr. Steimle on the Protestant 
Hour and the National Radio Pulpit. In- 
spirational and helpful for general and 
devotional reading. 


Your Prayers Are Always Answered 


By Alexander Lake. New York, Julian 
Messner, Inc., 1956. 248 pp. $2.95. Twenty- 
five authenticated, documented stories 
from the author’s collection of over 2000 
“answers-to-prayer” life stories. 


The Prophets 


Edited by Julius A. Bewer. New York, 
Harper & Brothers, 1956. 663 pp. $5.95. 
First published separately in booklet 
format, the writings of the Prophets are 
here collected into the first of the cloth- 
bound, library editions of the Annotated 
Bible Series. The King James text is 
carefully arranged into prose paragraphs 
or verse forms, is divided by topical 
headings and subheadings, and contains 
concise introductory summaries and a 
commentary based on the best of modern 
biblical scholarship. A valuable aid for 
all Bible readers, especially seminary 
students. 


Bible Commentary: The Bible 
According to St. Luke. 


Edited by William F. Arndt. St. Louis, 
Concordia Publishing House, 1956. 523 
pp. $6.50. A verse-by-verse interpreta- 
tion of St. Luke’s Gospel, this commen- 
tary attempts “to set forth the true mean- 
ing of what Luke writes, without dwell- 
ing on all the conjectures and opinions 
that have been voiced concerning the 
sacred text.” Useful for Bible study and 
in the preparation of sermons. 


Peloubet’s Select Notes—1957 


Edited by Wilbur M. Smith. Boston, W. 
A. Wilde Company, 1956. 408 pp. $2.75. 
A commentary on the International Bible 
Lessons for Christian Teaching, contain- 
ing editorial notes, audio-visual selec- 
tions, a bibliography, and a comprehen- 
sive index. As further help, Dr. Smith 
adds at the end of each lesson sections 
titled “The Lesson in Life, Literature and 
Archaeology,” and “A Truth for the Class 
to Carry Away.” 


Come Worship 


By Guin Ream. St. Louis, Bethany 
Press, 1957. 128 pp. $2.00. A collection 
of 46 short worship services for young 
people based on suggestions from teen- 
agers and actual worship experiences. 
Although uneven in quality and often 
downgraded, these meditations will be 
a useful resource for inexperienced youth 
groups and leaders. 


Giving and Growing 


By Margaret F. Donaldson. West- 
wood, New Jersey, Fleming H. Revell 
Company, 1956. 154 pp. $2.50. A hand- 
book on finance and public relations in 
the local church, including suggestions 
for improving the church appearance 
and program, ideas and methods for 
general church publicity, and an out- 


~ line for financing the expanding church 


program. Sample news releases for 


BOOKS of 
WORSHIP for 
YOUTH 


Come 
Worship 


by 
GUIN 
REAM 


Resources for 46 short 
worship services for teen- 
agers by the editor of the 
weekly teen-age magazine 
VISION. Each service is de- 
signed to treat the topic of 
meditation in accordance 
with the needs of today’s 
youth. Included are: the use 
of talents and abilities, giv- 


ing and receiving, true 
values, facing life, Christian 
growth, etc. Only. ..$2.00 


The 
Teacher 
and 
Young 
Teens 


By LOUISE B. GRIFFITHS 


For teachers who seek to 
understand youth and plan 
its religious education. Cov- 
ers new creative methods of 
teaching—materials, plan- 
ning, equipment and _ re- 
sources by one of the fore- 
most junior-high authori- 
ties. Only. se S165 


At Your Bookseller 


Published by the 


BETHANY PRESS 


Beaumont and Pine, 
St. Louis 3, Mo. 
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adaptation by any church publicity 
writer and a section on “Mimeographing 
the Bulletin” are further helps. Useful 
for both ministers and laymen. 


A Treasury of Stories—IIlustrations 
—Epigrams—Quotations—for Minis- 
ters and Teachers 


By Herbert V. Prochnow. Boston, 
W. A. Wilde Company, 1957. 143 pp. $2.00. 
More than four hundred stories, illustra- 
tions, epigrams, quotations, and bio- 
graphical incidents, indexed by subject 
for easy reference. Useful for ministers, 
Sunday school teachers, and all who 
lead classes and discussion groups or 
conduct meetings. 


Abingdon Song Kit 


By James F. Leisy. Nashville, Abing- 
don Press, 1957. 64 pp. Paper, 50c. A 
collection of greeting songs, table songs 
and graces, spirituals, parting songs, 
rounds and stunt songs, contra songs, 
and songs for all occasions or just “mostly 
for fun.” Tunes are suggested for each 
song, with the melody printed for many 
of them. 


The Roadmender 


By Michael Fairless. New York, Wm. 
Collins Sons & Company, 1957. 125 pp. 
$1.00. An American release of the story 
of the English “roadmender” who sat 
along the roadside and served his fellow- 
men as they passed beside him. The 
Roadmender has been called “a primer 
of what is essentially good living, a 
worthy appreciation of the great beauty 
of this earth and a stimulating guide to 
the greater loveliness of things spiritual.” 


Albert Schweitzer 


By Jean Pierhal. New York, Philo- 


sophical Library, 1957. 160 pp. $3.00. An 
authorized biography describing Dr. 
Schweitzer’s early homelife and school- 
ing, scholarly contributions and travels, 
and his dedication to humanity at Lam- 
barene in Africa. Interesting and well 
illustrated. 


Day Is Dawning 


Edited by Fred D. Wentzel. Phila- 
delphia, Christian Education Press, 1956. 
222 pp. $3.50. The story of Otto Dibelius, 
Bishop of Berlin, written against the 
background of a rapidly changing Eu- 
rope, and strengthened by quotations 
from his proclamations and writings. In- 
teresting and inspirational. 


God’s Fool 


By George N. Patterson. Garden City, 
New York, Doubleday & Company, 1957. 
251 pp. $3.50. The story of George Pat- 
terson’s complete commitment to God, 
which led him to adventures in South- 
east Asia as an evangelical medical 
missionary. Although much of the au- 
thor’s story is controversial or even 
fanatical, the book is a compelling and 
interesting account of one man’s faith and 
heroism. 


Revival Times in America 


By Fred W. Hoffman. Boston, W. A. 
Wilde Company, 1956. 189 pp. $2.50. A 
history of America’s spiritual awaken- 
ings from the early settlements to the 
present evangelistic movements. The au- 
thor calls upon the churches of America 
to pray for a nation-wide revival, for “A 
real revival, a powerful spiritual awak- 
ening which will turn the nation back to 
God and righteousness is the only re- 
maining hope of America and of the 
world.” 
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Immortality 


By Loraine Boettner. Grand Rapids, 
William B. Eerdmans Publishing Com- 
pany, 1956. 159 pp. $2.50. A discussion of 
death, immortality, and the immediate 
state, from the scriptural and _ historical 
viewpoints. 


The Lake Poinsett Story 


By Lewis C. Reimann. Arlington, South 
Dakota, Lake Poinsett Methodist Camp, 
1957. 173 pp. $2.65. Subtitled “A Venture 
in Faith,” this is the story of the found- 
ing of Lake Poinsett Methodist Camp in 
South Dakota. Primarily of interest to 
persons in that area, but also valuable 
for anyone’ building or operating a 
church camp. 


The Self Beyond Yourself 


By Richard B. Gregg. New York, 
J. B. Lippincott Co., 1956. 387 pp. $3.75. 
A layman’s look into some of the more 
metaphysical aspects of life. Drawing 
on the practices and beliefs of the 
world’s great religions, the author dis- 
cusses matters such as the search for 
reality, dualism, symbolism and ritual, 
and procedure in meditation. 


Inspiring Talks to Juniors 
By Marion Gerard Gosselink. Boston, 


~W. A. Wilde Company, 1956. 144 pp. $2.50. 


A collection of short talks for children, 
including some for special days. Full of 
familiar illustrations. This book would 
be of limited use in a progressive, graded 
church school. 


Responsible Protestantism 


By Cecil DeBoer. Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing 


Edited by Charles M. Laymon—Lesson Analysis by Roy L. Smith 


The third of Abingdon’s annual helps on the International Sunday School 
Lessons for adult classes, and better than ever! Familiar features: text in both 
the R.S.V. and King James Version, explanation, application, and teaching 
suggestions, PLUS a new section, ‘“To Illustrate the Lesson,” larger drawings, 
more special articles. 


THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 


ALL 12 VOLUMES ARE NOW READY! The most complete commentary 
available in English on the entire Bible; prepared by 146 of the ablest scholars, 
preachers, and teachers of our time, from many different denominations. 
“Here is a ‘must’ library for every one who would teach and expound the 
Gospel message with intelligent understanding and faithfulness.”—John C. 


Trever in National Council Outlook 


St. 
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September 9. $2.95 


Each volume, $8.75 


International Journal of Religious Education 


©, 1957, 247 pp. $3.50. These “Essays 
on the Christian’s Role in a Secular 
Society” bring an evangelical interpreta- 
tion of the Gospel to bear upon the wide- 
spread secularization of American culture. 


The carol service 
at St. George’s 


(Continued from page 20) 


anthems, “The Shepherd’s Story” being 
one of the best known, Clarence Dickin- 
son, with the collaboration of his wife, 
has collected and arranged Christmas 
carols from various countries in the 
world. Dr. Dickinson is organist and 
choir director of the Brick Presbyterian 
Church, New York, and was co-founder 
of the School of Sacred Music at Union 
Theological Seminary.) 

In extreme contrast is Johann Sebastian 
Bach’s simple O Lirrte OnE Sweet, a 
chorale-like carol which is beautifully 
expressive. One or more verses may be 
sung as solos. The music is found in the 
Oxford Book of Carols, or there is an- 
other arrangement of it by Dr. Dickinson, 
published by H. W. Gray Co., under the 
title O Saviour Sweet. 

Healey Willan’s setting of Laurence 
Housman’s poem, THE THREE Krines, for 
six-part choir, difficult but very reward- 
ing in its dramatic expressiveness, ends 
this group. 


The offertory 


The rector says the Offertory Sentences, 
and after the plates have been distributed 
to the ushers, the choir sings the Offer- 
tory Carol. This must be of four or five 
minutes’ length, because of the size of 
the congregation. We have used Gustav 
Holst’s Curistmas Day, choral fantasy 
on old carols (H. W. Gray Co.), which 
introduces “Good Christian men, re- 
joice,” “God rest you merry, gentlemen,” 
and “The first Nowell.” Another good 
arrangement is Masters In Tuts HALt, 
based on an old French carol by T. 
Frederick H. Candlyn (Carl Fischer, 
Inc.). Or Dickinson’s THE SHEPHERDS’ 
Story could be used at this place in 
the service. At the end of the carol, 
the organ plays as the ushers bring the 
plates forward, and the congregation 
sings the Doxology as the offering is 
presented. 


Closing carols and prayers 


The ushers leave the chancel, and the 
congregation is seated before the choir 
sings the familiar O Hoty Nicut by 
Adolphe Adam (H. W. Gray Co.), truly 
an ecumenical Christmas song, being 
sung in Roman Catholic and Protestant 
churches the world over. 

At the end of this song all lights are 
turned out except the Christmas trees 
in the chancel as the rector says, “Let 
us pray.” All kneel for this prayer: 

“Almighty God, who at Bethlehem 
hast shown us that in a human life thou 
canst reveal thy glory, grant that at this 
season the Spirit of Christ may again 
be born in us. May we be lifted 
above anxiety, loneliness and disappoint- 
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ment by the coming of thy Son. May 
his pity for sorrow, his hatred of sin, 
his care for the weak be born again 
through us. Grant that those who are 
far away may be joined with us in the 
spirit of Christmas and gather with 
people in other lands at the Manger, to 
share with all men thy great gift to 
the world. So may the birth of Christ 
bring joy and hope and peace in our 
time. Amen.” 

While still kneeling, the choir, joined 
by the congregation, sings two stanzas 
of Sment NicHt, Hoty Nicut, with a 
descant (written by Frances Frothing- 
ham, published by Clayton F. Summy 
Co.) on the second verse. The benedic- 
tion is given, and the choir sings AMEN 
by Handel, from Clarence Dickinson’s 
Eighty Amens (H. W. Gray Co.). Thus 
the service ends in a spirit of quiet 
meditation to which it has progressed 
from the exalted mood of. the opening 
carols, “Christ is born! Alleluia!” 

All the lights go up slowly, and the 
choir recesses to THE First NOWELL, sung 
also by the congregation, standing. The 
choir goes down the center aisle, not 
carrying candles, and down the steps at 
the rear of the church. The congregation 
kneels for a silent prayer, and the organ 
postlude Norn (Granp Jeu et Duo) by 
D’Aquin (H. W. Gray Co.), is played. 

This complete service lasts about an 
hour and twenty minutes, from the 


reading of the Prologue to the beginning 
of the Postlude. We vary the music from 
year to year, but the general arrange- 
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CHARLES WESLEY 


Singer of the Evangelical Revival 


by Elmer T. Clark 


This little book is offered 
on the 250th anniversary 
of Charles Wesley, whose 
Bible centered hymns are 
known and loved around 
the world. One of the 
greatest hymn writers of 
all time, Charles Wesley 


- Still imparts a spiritual inspiration to human hearts. 


32 pages and cover. Single copies, 
15¢; ten or more, 10¢ each; one 
hundred or more, 7¢ each. Order 


from 
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The world’s most widely used devotional guide 
1908 Grand Avenue Nashville, Tenn. 


ment is the same. When possible, the 
earols should be arranged in groups 
that have some element that unites 
them: nature carols, carols of one coun- 
try, medieval carols, carols about the 
people and the animals at the manger, 
or early American carols. Arrangement 
of the carols in each group should fol- 
low the principles of program building 
as to length, contrast, solos and choral 
numbers. 

Carols at Christmas are a tradition 
as old as Christianity. Through services 
such as this one, carols have their right- 
ful place at Christmas, reflecting each 
Christian’s joyous thanks for Jesus, the 
gift of God. 
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Versatile new projector shows filmstrips 


or slides—adapts 


From the makers of Filmosound, here’s the latest exam- 
ple of audio-visual versatility —Bell & Howell’s new Spe- 
cialist multi-purpose projector. Use it in four ways: for 
filmstrips (single or double frame) or 2x2 slides (manual 
or semi-automatic). Use it with sound as well! The new 
Specialist unit fits easily into the DuKane Recordmaster 
case for sound slides or filmstrips. 


Exclusive wind tunnel action keeps the “Multi- 
Purpose” cooler than any other projector of its type. An- 
other Specialist feature: film take-up chamber that rolls 


Exclusive airflow case: the key to wind tunnel cooling —air is drawn 
through the bottom by a 5” fan, greatly reducing temperatures. This 
advanced design protects film and assures comfortable operation. 
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quickly to sound! 


your film neatly, keeps it safe from dust and scratches. 


See it in action! This new Specialist model (only 
$94.95) is now being shown by Bell & Howell audio-visual 
dealers throughout the U.S. For further information and 
name of your nearest dealer, write Bell & Howell, 7169 
McCormick Road, Chicago 45, Illinois. 


FINER PRODUCTS THROUGH IMAGINATION 


Bell ¢« Howell 


Be, 
ae. te 


Selectron changer (optional) for semi-automatic showing—a handy tray 
loading unit for 2x2 slides. Once you’ve filed your slides in the 30- 
slide Selectrays, they’ll be safely stored, indexed and ready for use. 
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Figs Happening 


New Family Life 
Director Appointed 


NEW YORK, N.Y.—Tue Rev. Wint1am 
GewnneE of Flint, Michigan has been made 
executive director of the Department of 
Family Life, Commission on General 
Christian Education, National Council 
of Churches. He succeeds Dr. RicHarD 
Lentz, who resigned more than a year 
ago to be director of family life for the 

- Division of Christian Education, Disciples 
of Christ, Mr. Genne started his new 
work on July 1. 


Wh 


William Genne 


Mr. Genne was formerly on the staff 
of the Clara Elizabeth Fund for Maternal 
Health in Flint, Michigan. His responsi- 
bilities included counseling service and 
teaching “Marriage and the Family” at 
Flint Junior College. He and Mrs. Genne 
conducted a marriage forum in Flint for 
engaged and newly married couples. Mr. 
Genne led a weekly forum for ex- 
pectant fathers and lectured on human 
growth and development in Flint Junior 
High School. He has written extensively 
in the fields of health and family life. 

Mr. Genne holds degrees from Bucknell 
University, Yale Divinity School and Yale 
Graduate School. He has served as Di- 
rector of Student Religious Activities at 
Michigan State College, as Chaplain of 
Alfred University in New York, as 
chaplain and professor of family rela- 
tions at Pacific University in Oregon, 
and as Pacific Northwest Secretary of 
the National Council of the YMCA. Both 
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Mr. and Mrs. Genne were active in the 
UCYM in their student days and have 
broad interests in the field of Christian 
education. 


Wilson Cheek Moves 
to Adult Department 


NEW YORK, N.Y.—The Rev. A. Wi1L- 
son CHEEK, became Executive Director 
of the Department of Adult Work, Divi- 
sion of Christian Education of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches on August 1. 
Since 1950 Mr. Cheek has been the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the Department of 
Youth Work and Executive Director of 
the United Christian Youth Movement. 
His pioneering work in relationships be- 
tween older youth and young adults has 
led him to an increasing concern for 
adult work. 

Mr. Cheek’s leadership of youth work 
during the past seven years has been 
distinguished by unusual vision and 
ability. Among the major advances to 
which he has given guidance have been 
the following: 

The carrying through of the Call to 
United Christian Youth Action. 

The development of the Common Com- 
mission Plan in the UCYM. 

A basic study of the UCYM, leading to 
a new set of by-laws which have had 
wide implications for the denominational 
youth fellowships and state UCYM Coun- 
cils. 

A long-range recruitment and training 
plan for adult leaders of youth. 

Assistance in the establishment of the 
Church Agency Committee. 

The development of world youth proj- 
ects, now carried on by the World Coun- 
cil of Churches, to which the young 
people of the United States give about 
$25,000 a year. 

The formation of plans for a teen-age, 
exchange program with foreign students. 

Basic studies in senior high objectives 
and in curriculum relationships. 

In addition, Mr. Cheek led a delega- 
tion to the Third World Conference 
of Christian Youth, held in India in 
1952. 

As the first full-time Director of the 
Department of Adult Work for the Divi- 
sion of Christian Education, it is expected 
that Mr. Cheek will give the same out- 
standing leadership that he has been 
giving to youth work. 


R.E.A. to Hold 
National Convention 


NEW YORK, N.Y.—A National Con- 
vention of the Religious Education Asso- 
ciation is to be held at the Palmer House, 
Chicago, Illinois, November 24-26, 1957. 
The general theme is “Images of Man in 
Current Culture and the Tasks of Reli- 
gion and Education.” The discussion will 
take into consideration both secular and 
sacred images and ways of nuturing the 
religious ones. The speakers include a 


_psychiatrist, a social scientist, a sociolo- 


gist, and several theologians. 
Further information about the Con- 
vention may be obtained from Dr. HEr- 


MAN E. Wornom, General Secretary, 545 
West 111th St., New York 25, N.Y. 


News of National 
Council Personnel 


NEW YORK, N.Y.—Dr. Kennetu L. 
MAXwELL, formerly associate executive 
director of the Department of Interna- 
tional Affairs, was elected executive di- 
rector of the Department at the May 
meeting of the General Board. He suc- 
ceeds the late Dr. Watrer W. Van Kirk. 


NEW YORK, N.Y.—Dr. Eimer MiILLion 
has resigned his position as director of 
the Department of the Ministry to become 
director of the department of schools and 
colleges for the American Baptist Con- 
vention. This department has responsi- 
bility for strengthening denominational 
relationships with 45 Baptist-related 
academies, junior colleges, senior colleges 
and universities across the country. 


NEW YORK, N.Y.—Proressor J. Ep- 
warp Dirks of Yale Divinity School has 
been elected to succeed Dr. Jesse Hays 
Barrp as president of San Francisco 
Theological Seminary, San Anselmo, Cali- 
fornia. However, he will not take office 
until 1959. Dr. Dirks is Editor of The 
Christian Scholar, publication of the 
Commission on Christian Higher Educa- 
tion. 


NEW YORK, N.Y.—Dr. Gerabtp EH. 
Knorr, executive director of the Divi- 


‘sion of Christian Education, has been 


named one of five religious leaders to 
membership on a 50-member President’s 
Advisory Committee on the Fitness of 
American Youth. 


NEW YORK, N.Y.—Tue Rev. Frep S. 
BUSCHMEYER, associate general secretary 
of the Congregational Christian General 
Council, has been elected to head the 
Washington, D.C. office of the National 
Council of Churches. He will succeed 
the late Dr. Eart F. Apams, who died 
last October. In his new post Dr. 
Buschmeyer will be responsible for the 
National Council’s affairs as they relate 
to government and other agencies and 
organizations in Washington. 


NEW YORK, N.Y.—The Rev. S. T. 
Rirenour has been elected executive di- 
rector of the, Department of Church 
Building, National Council of Churches, 
succeeding S. Harry ATKINSON. Mr. 
Ritenour is now director of promotion for 
the Department of Church School Cur- 
riculum, Presbyterian Church in the 
USS.A. 


NEW YORK, N.Y.—Tue Rev. Donatp F. 
LANDWER has been appointed General 
Director of Finance for the National 
Council of Churches. He has been As- 
sistant Director of the department and 
now replaces the Rev. RicHarp B. Smit, 
who has resigned to take over direction 
of financial promotion for Union Theolog- 
ical Seminary, New York City. Mr. 
Landwer will have total responsibility 
for the National Council’s general opera- 
tions in the field of finance, including 
denominational appropriations, and in- 
dividual, corporation and foundation 
gifts. 
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Dr. Barnes to Go 
to World Council 


NEW YORK, N.Y.—Dr. Roswet. P. 
BARNES, associate general secretary of 
the National Council of Churches for 
the past four years, was elected executive 
secretary of the U.S. Conference for the 
World Council of Churches. He goes to 
his new position January 1, 1958, suc- 
ceeding Dr. SAMUEL McCrea Cavert, who 
is retiring. Dr. Cavert is a former gen- 
eral secretary of the National Council 
of Churches. 

Dr. Barnes, considered one of the na- 
tion’s outstanding church leaders, has 
served for 21 years with the National 
Council and its predecessor, the Federal 
Council of Churches. He joined the 
staff of the Federal Council in 1936 as 
an executive in the Department of In- 
ternational Justice and Goodwill. He 
was associate general secretary from 1940 
to 1950, at which time he was appointed 
executive secretary of the Division of 
Christian Life and Work. He moved into 
the second-ranking post in the National 
Council in 1953. In this position he is 
particularly concerned with the rela- 
tion of the churches to public affairs. He 
has staff responsibility for the Council’s 
relations with governmental agencies. 

Dr. Barnes has also played an im- 
portant role in the formation and present 
role of the World Council of Churches, 
holding important responsibilities at the 
Assembly meetings in Amsterdam and 
Evanston, and attending other confer- 
ences at Arnoldshain, Germany, Oxford, 
England, and Geneva, Switzerland. His 
international experience dates from 1924, 
when he was active in the World Student 
Christian Federation. 


Dr. Barnes is a minister of the Pres- 
byterian Church in the U.S.A. i 


Established American Baptist Con- 


vention, with excellent facilities and 
a membership of 1200 
Needs immediately a full-time 


Director of Christian Education 
Please write 
First Baptist Church 
348 East Fifth St. 
Jamestown, New York 


CAREERS 
IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
THE HARTFORD SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


of The Hartford Seminary Foundation pre- 
pares College Graduates, both younger and 
more mature. Student-Faculty ratio: 1-8. 


@ Two year course for the M. A., including 
Nursery major; also Doctoral Program. 
@ Expenses $756 a year. 


@ Scholarships: application for competitive 
full scholarship due before Marc 


@ SUMMER SCHOOL: last two weeks of 


June. 
For catalogue and further information, write 


WALTER HOUSTON CLARK, Dean 
Room J 
55 Elizabeth Street, Hartford 5, Connecticut 


WAN TED— Experienced Religious 
Education Director. Active church. 
Suburb of New York. Sunday school 
900. Begin September 1, 1957. Salary 


$6,000 plus living and car allowances 
and pension. Reply: Box WS, Interna- 
tional Journal of Religious Education, 
257 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


Dr. McKibben Retires 
as Professor at Garrett 


EVANSTON, Ill—Dr. Frank M. Mc- 
KippEN, professor of religious education 
at Garrett Biblical Institute for nearly 27 
years, retired on July 31. He is now pastor 
of the First Congregational Church of 
Williams Bay, Wisconsin. 

Dr. McKibben has showed his interest 
in inter-church work since his seminary 
days, when he became executive di- 
rector of the Massachusetts Council of 
Religious Education, the first of its kind 
in the United States. He directed com- 
munity programs of weekday religious 
education in five different communities 
and worked closely with state Sunday 
school associations. 

After teaching religious education in 
the University of Pittsburgh for two years 
he went to Northwestern University in 
1930 as head of the department of re- 
ligious education in the School of Educa- 
tion. The following year he began his 
work on the Garrett faculty. ; 

During the 1920’s and 1930’s Dr. Mc- 
Kibben was representative of The 
Methodist Church on the executive com- 


mittee of the International Council of 


Religious Education. He served for two 
terms—a total of 13 years—as chairman 
of the Council’s Committee on Weekday 
Religious Education. His extensive prac- 
tical experience in the organization and 
administration of weekday work made 
him an invaluable leader and counselor 
for this newly developing program. 

In 1956 he was chairman of the Pro- 
gram and Findings Committees for the 
First National Conference on Weekday 
Religious Education and prepared a 
significant Report and Interpretation of 
the conference. He was active for more 
than a quarter of a century as a member 
and chairman of the Council’s profes- 
sional Weekday Religious Education Sec- 
tion, which made him an honorary life 
member. 


Report of Deaths in 
Christian Education Circles 


NEW YORK, N.Y.—Word has come of 
the death on May 24 of Dr. Hicur C 
Moore, 86 years old. Dr. Moore was 
managing editor and later editorial sec- 
retary of the Southern Baptist Sunday 
School Board, Nashville, Tennessee, from 
1917 until his retirement in 1943. He was 
a pioneer in the planning and production 
of lesson materials for Sunday schools, 
and was on the first Uniform Lesson 
Committee of the former International 
Council of Religious Education. He re- 
mained a member of this committee until 
1943. He was also a member of the 
Editor’s Section of the International 
Council. 


TORONTO, Ont.—Miss Mary Eanpr, 63, 
former Canadian worker in religious 
education, died on May 5. Miss Eadie 
served on the Board of Sabbath Schools 
and Young People’s Societies for the 
Presbyterian and later the United Church 
of Canada, and took part in the first study 


of graded lessons as a new approach to 
Sunday school work. She organized a 
Toronto School of Religious Education 
for Children’s Workers. Later she was 
employed by the Board of Publications 
to write graded lesson materials. In the 
early 1930’s she joined the staff of the 
United Church Training School. She left — 
professional church work in the middle 
1930’s and after that time did welfare, 
Y.W.C.A. and government work. She was 
a member of the Secretariat of the United 
Nations from 1948 until her retirement 
in 1954. 


BOSTON, Mass.—Mr. ALFrep H. AVERY, 
Methodist layman and _ philanthropist, 
died on May 26. Mr. Avery became 
known to International Council of Re- 
ligious Education leaders through his 
generous donations of Parshad college 
scholarships to young people through the 
United Christian Youth Movement. Each 
year for about twelve years he donated — 
two national college tuition scholarships 
of four years each and four regional 
scholarships for two years’ tuition each. 
In addition, his contributions sent a num- 
ber of outstanding young people to 
UCYM conferences. It is estimated that 


“through these and other contributions he 


helped more than 2,000 young people at- 
tend college. His other philanthropies 
were also generous and widespread. 

Mr. Avery was a member of the Board 
of Trustees of the International Council 
of Religious Education from 1934 until 
its merger into the National Council of 
Churches in 1950. 


MEMPHIS, Tenn.—The Rey. O. A. 
BarBEE, editor and writer for the 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church, died 
in early June at the age of 86. Dr. 
Barbee was editor of The Cumberland 
Presbyterian from 1932 to 1944; was 
writer and editor of The Adult Teacher, 
1939 to 1944, and of the Adult Quarterly 
from 1944 to 1956, when he retired. 


American Education 
Week Topics 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—“The People 
Look at Education” will be the theme for 
the 1957 American Education Week. 
Daily topics for the week of November 
10-16 are: 

Sunday: Education for Moral Values 


Monday: Education for Responsible 
Citizenship 

Tuesday: What Our Schools Should 
Achieve 


Wednesday: Ways to Provide Better Edu- 
cation 
Thursday: Our Community’s Teachers 
(National Teachers Day) 
Friday: Our School-Community Rela- 
tionships 
Saturday: Our Own Responsibility for 
Better Schools 
The 1957 American Education Week 
observance will climax the centennial 
year of the National Education Associa- 
tion. For information of the centennial 
year celebration, and of plans for Ameri- 
can Education Week observance, write 
the National Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, Northwest, Washington 
6, D.C. 
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With recorded sound and original music 


This new series of three full-color filmstrips—one 
for each age group—provides valuable background 
and program material for church groups using the 
current interdenominational mission study theme, 
“Japan.”’ Excellent curriculum enrichment material 
for units on Japan, Christian missions, world brother- 


' hood and related subjects. Photographed in Japan 


especially for SVE, these filmstrips give a warm, 
human insight into life in Japan today, and show 
some of the effects of Christian missions. 


New SVE Audio-Visual aids for Church use 


CLASSIC 800 
TAPE RECORDER 


Two speeds: 334 and 7% in. 
per second. Special protective 
design for hard usage. Dozens 
of features. Simple operation. 
Complete with ceramic micro- 
Phone, tape. extra reel, manual 
Pause Control 


FREE...52-page SVE Protestant Catalog 


A785-1 MANACHAN AND KOJI (Christian Children of Japan)—Every- 
day experiences in the lives of a Japanese Christian family—going 
to school, celebrating a holiday, happy times at home. 48 frames. 
Primary. 

A785-2 TOMMY AND YOSHI (New Friends in Japan) —Through their 
young son, newly-arrived American missionaries meet a Japanese 
family and new friends are made for Christ. 49 frames. Junior. 
A785-3 CLOSE-UP OF JAPAN—After examining the social, economic 
and religious conditions of his country, Haruo, a university senior, 
decides to devote his life to the work of the Christian church. 48 
frames. Young people and adults. 


A4785SAR_ Set of 3 filmstrips with 3 records.............. $25.00 


A785SA Set of 3 filmstrips with reading scripts.......... 16.50 
Bache fiMmStrips WIth EFEGOrG: 2 ols cchadieny ceee s&s eee we oie tee oe 9.00 
Each: filmstrip with reading) script... 5.05 vince s cede eee ee es 6.00 
FAachno37/s eri Dee RECOM, oer.) ere ey siwietilacsrcrecs stelle cleus: 2 ech sie 3.50 


SCHOOL MASTER 
HI-FI RECORD PLAYER 


Four speeds: 1624, 33%, 45 
and 78 r.p.m. Accommodates 
7”, 10” and 12” records. Dual 
speakers. Complete with turn- 
over cartridge (two sapphire 
needles) 

Plus Federal Excise Tax 


Describes hundreds of filmstrips for every age level. Send for your copy today. 


“Member of General ‘Pre sion | Equipment wes Group 


pPememe we eee emcee wm meee me mee eee mm eee em emo wen —@ 


om ne ee ee te me ee ee 


Society For Visual Education, Inc. (A Business Corporation) 
1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois 263 


Please send the items checked, without cost or obligation: 
O SVE Protestant Religious Catalog 
Full details about (J School Master Record Player 
O Classic 800 Tape Recorder 
O Name of my authorized SVE dealer 


Name 
Church 
Address. 
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The New Book By E. STANLEY JONES 


CHRISTIAN MATURITY 


Dr. Jones’s latest devotional book, designed to guide the reader toward 
true maturity—that measured only by the stature of Christ. 364 1-page 
devotions, for daily use, unit study, or reading. Pocket-size. $1.50 


THE SECRET OF RADIANT LIFE 


W. E. Sangster. A step-by-step guide, with 12 practical exer- 
cises and meditations, to a satisfying relationship with God— 
and the radiant happiness which results. $3 


CHRISTIAN WORSHIP--Its History and Meaning 


Horton Davies. An interesting study, on the popular level, of how we 
worship and why The scope of the book includes Jewish, Roman, Eastern 
Orthodox, and Protestant forms of worship, and the main traditions within 
Protestantism. $2 


GEORGE WHITEFIELD, Wayfaring Witness 


Stuart C. Henry. A well-written, readable biographical study 
of the great 18th century evangelist and the message he 


brought. $3.75 


THE QUEST AND CHARACTER 
OF A UNITED CHURCH 


Winfred E. Garrison. A book for all those concerned about church unity. 
Starting with the present ecumenical interest, the author surveys the entire 
sweep of church history and then presents his own challenging view of the 
true nature of a united chureh. $3.50 


SALUTE THY SOUL 


Clarence E. Macartney. 13 choice sermons—dramatic, stirringly evangel- 
ical, and eminently applicable to life today—by a well known preacher. 
The theme of the book is the salvation of man’s soul. Each sermon is based 
on a biblical text. $2 


Halfway Up the Sky 


Jane Merchant. 198 poems, both Jight and serious. If you have read Miss 
Merchant’s poetry in the popular magazines, you'll be glad to see this 
collection of her general poetry. If you do not know her, this will be a 
delightful introduction. $2 


at all bookstores 
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